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PART  I 


I 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR 

TOnC  was  a  year  °f  steady  progress  on  many  fronts,  but  pride 
J-  y  O  O  of  place  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  development 
in  Sarawak’s  education  system  which  occurred  during 
the  year.  It  had  long  been  obvious  that  the  old  system  for  financing 
and  guiding  education,  and  the  State’s  responsibility  regarding  this 
service,  required  revision;  at  the  end  of  1954  a  report  on  these 
problems  was  submitted  by  the  County  Education  Officer  for 
Kent,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  were  substan¬ 
tially  implemented  during  19^5.  Details  of  the  change  are  dealt 
with  later  in  the  Report :  briefly  the  effect  is  that  the  Government 
has  accepted  a  very  much  greater  degree  of  financial  responsibility 
for  education  throughout  the  Territory;  and  the  relationship 
between  the  Government  and  the  various  education  authorities 
has  been  more  specifically  and  closely  defined  in  grant-in-aid 
regulations  and  conditions  of  service  of  teachers  working  for  all 
agencies  have  been  established  under  regulation.  The  acceptance 
of  the  new  system  by  the  existing  agencies,  including  the  Missions 
and  the  Chinese  School  Boards  of  Management,  was  the  result 
of  protracted  and  detailed  discussion  and  negotiation  throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  year;  there  was  not  unnaturally  some  hesi¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  some  Chinese  school  managements  to  accept 
the  financial  aid  offered  until  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the 
conditions  attaching  to  such  aici  die  not  represent  a  threat  to 
Chinese  education  in  its  traditional  form,  but  this  hesitation  was, 
as  a  result  of  the  discussions  and  explanations  referred  to  above, 
overcome  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  now  quite  clear 
that  all  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Sarawak  will  in  the 
near  future  come  within  the  scope  of  the  new  system. 

There  were  other  important  developments  in  the  field  of 
education — the  introduction  of  a  Sarawak  Junior  School  Certi¬ 
ficate  to  replace  the  Cambridge  Junior  School  Certificate;  the 
institution  of  a  common  entrance  examination  for  the  senior 
middle  schools  and  the  despatch  of  seven  students  to  teacher 
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training  courses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Adult  night  classes 
conducted  by  the  Sarawak  Council  for  Adult  Education  continued 
to  flourish  and  the  figures  of  attendance  show  a  fourfold  increase 
since  these  classes  first  opened  in  1954.  The  overseas  scholarship 
programme  continued  and  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  year 
twenty-three  Sarawak  students  taking  degree  courses  at  univer¬ 
sities  in  Malaya,  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
with  some  twenty  students  taking  diploma  and  certificate  courses 
in  overseas  colleges. 

There  have  been  important  constitutional  changes  and 
developments  during  the  year.  Existing  local  governments  have 
continued  to  gain  experience  in  all  fields,  especially  the  planning 
and  management  of  primary  education.  The  progress  of  change 
from  racial  to  mixed  authorities  continued  with  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  three  authorities  in  the  Sarikei,  Kapit  and  Kanowit 
districts,  and  the  mixed  authorities  and  municipalities  now  have 
within  their  jurisdiction  well  over  half  the  total  population  of 
the  Territory.  Plans  were  completed  during  the  year  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Miri  Urban  Council  and  the  reconstitution 
of  other  racial  authorities  as  mixed  district  council  authorities. 
During  the  year  a  centrally  administered  Local  Government 
Provident  Fund  scheme  was  organised  and  came  into  operation; 
while  legislation  was  passed  to  enable  local  authorities  to  nego¬ 
tiate  loans  from  Government  and  to  allow  them  to  instal  and 
operate  public  utilities.  Important  developments  occurred  at  the 
other  end  of  the  constitutional  ladder  in  regard  to  the  future 
form  and  structure  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Supreme 
Council.  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  to  make 
them  more  representative  and  to  provide  for  unofficial  majorities 
were  originally  put  to  the  country  for  discussion  at  District  and 
Divisional  Councils  in  1952.  The  proposals  aroused  deep  and 
widespread  interest;  modifications  were  introduced  to  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  public  on  these  changes;  and  the  proposals  them¬ 
selves  were  fully  considered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  In 
the  June  session  of  the  legislature,  the  Council  Negri,  Her  Majesty 
was  asked  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Sarawak  providing  for  a  ' 
legislature  with  an  unofficial  majority  and  a  Supreme  Council 
whose  total  membership  of  ten  would  include  five  persons  selected 
by  the  legislature.  A  representative  committee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Attorney-General  sat  during  the  year  to  consider 
the  future  composition  of  District  and  Divisional  Advisory 
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Councils  in  view  of  the  latter’s  important  function  as  an  electoral 
college  for  the  legislature. 

There  was  less  overt  evidence  of  undesirable  political  activity 
during  1933  than  during  the  two  previous  years;  there  were  no 
major  crises  in  the  Chinese  schools  and  the  flow  of  young  people 
to  China  diminished  to  a  total  of  230  as  compared  with  300  in 
I9S4- 

Financially  1933  was  a  satisfactory  year.  The  Budget  intro¬ 
duced  fresh  taxation — an  increase  in  the  fees  for  trade  licensing — 
to  meet  the  additional  expenditure  envisaged  during  the  year, 
much  of  which  derived  from  the  increased  cost  of  education 
referred  to  above.  The  original  proposals  for  increases  in  trade 
licensing  were  modified  and  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
during  the  year  was  some  1  ]/2  million  dollars  less  than  the 
estimate  included  in  the  original  Budget.  This  short  fall  was, 
however,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  revenue 
derived  from  the  unanticipated  and  substantial  increase  in  the 
price  of  rubber.  When  the  Budget  was  presented  at  the  end  of 
1934  the  price  of  rubber  was  seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  It  rose 
during  the  year  to  a  price  almost  double  that  figure  and  this 
increase  stimulated  great  activity  in  the  industry  and  a  large 
increase  in  exports.  In  consequence  the  year’s  working  showed 
a  surplus  of  approximately  twelve  million  dollars. 

There  were  important  developments  in  other  fields  of  public 
service.  The  work  of  the  Medical  Department  continued  to 
expand;  the  new  Kuching  Health  Centre  opened  in  1934  admi¬ 
nistered  during  the  year  to  the  needs  of  over  100,000  patients 
while  there  were  37,300  attendances  at  the  new  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  Clinic.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  results  have 
been  achieved  by  the  Anti-Malarial  Scheme  sponsored  by  the 
World  Health  Organisation  of  the  United  Nations.  Most  of  the 
work  was  done  in  the  Baram  District  where  the  incidence  of 
malaria  has  been  very  greatly  reduced  over  an  area  of  2,400 
sq.  miles.  The  first  stage  of  experimental  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  an  area  of  300  sq.  miles  in  the  Serian  District  and  the 
training  of  local  staff  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  country-wide  insecticide  spraying  programme  to 
begin  in  1936. 

The  Sir  Charles  Brooke  Memorial  Leper  Settlement  where  a 
total  of  1 13  cured  patients  were  discharged  also  deserves  mention. 
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Work  has  begun  on  the  new  Mental  Hospital  with  accommo¬ 
dation  for  200  patients.  Some  of  the  staff  has  arrived  and  training 
of  local  staff  has  already  begun. 

The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  continued  to  be 
handicapped  by  staff  shortages  but  some  progress  was  made  with 
the  scheme  for  subsidized  rubber  replanting.  High  yielding  plant¬ 
ing  material  was  successfully  produced  at  the  Government  estate 
at  Samarahan  (which  also  showed  a  good  working  profit  during 
the  year),  while  clonal  seed  was  imported  from  Malaya  in  large 
quantities.  Renewed  work  on  pepper  disease  began  with  a  scheme 
financed  from  Central  Colonial  Development  Welfare  funds;  the 
veterinary  work  of  the  Department  was  strengthened  by  the 
import  of  additional  staff.  The  activities  of  the  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment  added  400  sq.  miles  to  the  Territory’s  reserves,  and  timber 
exports  again  showed  an  increase  over  the  1954  level. 

The  Land  &  Survey  Department  had  a  busy  year  making 
good  progress  to  overtake  the  large  arrears  of  work  still  out¬ 
standing  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  alienation  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war.  Major  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Department  included  slum  clearance  and  town  development  work 
at  Sibu,  Kuching  and  Miri,  a  systematic  survey  of  large  areas  of 
land  suitable  for  padi  cultivation  in  the  Limbas  area,  settlement 
of  operations  in  the  Simanggang  Road  area  and  the  compilation 
of  the  two-mile-to-the-inch  maps  of  the  Third  Division. 

Although  the  weather  during  1955  put  up  unusually  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  Public  Works’  buildings  and  roads  programmes 
the  Department  made  fair  progress  with  the  former,  completing 
a  Police  rehousing  scheme,  buildings  for  Post  and  Telegraph 
and  VHF  and  automatic  exchange  schemes,  conversion  and 
renovation  of  buildings  in  Kuching,  and  completion  of  godowns 
and  offices  at  Sibu.  Some  progress  in  the  face  of  the  weather  and 
a  shortage  of  stone  was  made  with  the  country’s  roads  and  this 
is  described  in  detail  later  in  the  Report.  The  progress  of  work 
on  the  new  Kuching  water  supply  at  Batu  Kitang  was  satisfactory 
as  was  that  on  the  new  supply  at  Sarikei,  and  the  extension 
to  the  Sibu  and  Miri  waterworks.  Good  progress  was  made  with 
the  dredging  of  Sungei  Kut  canal. 

The  Department  also  completed  reconstruction  of  the  Bintulu 
airfield.  It  was  an  important  year  in  the  growth  of  air  commu- 
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nications  and  the  transport  of  passengers  within  the  Territory 
increased  by  over  50%.  The  feeder  service  operating  from  Labuan 
to  Brunei,  Anduki  and  Lutong  was  extended  through  Bintulu  to 
Sibu  in  December.  Eight  different  airfield  surveys  were  under¬ 
taken  during  the  year  and  as  a  result  of  these  work  will  begin 
during  1956  on  the  airfields  required  to  extend  the  internal  air 
service  to  Simanggang,  and  possibly  to  Mukah. 

The  Telecommunications  Development  Plan  made  exceptional 
progress  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Kuching  and  Sibu  auto¬ 
matic  telephone  exchanges  came  into  service  during  the  year 
while  progress  was  made  with  the  new  exchanges  elsewhere. 
The  divisional  VHF  systems  linking  outstations  to  divisional 
centres  were  operating  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  1956,  while  planning  of  the  multi-channel 
links  between  the  centres  was  well  advanced  at  the  end  of  the 

* 

year. 

The  Information  Service  had  a  busy  year  and  kept  up  a 
good  output  of  press  and  photographic  material.  Its  mobile 
cinema  units  were  seen  in  action  by  280,000  people,  while  twenty 
community  listening  sets  have  been  installed  in  reading  rooms 
and  community  centres. 

Radio  Sarawak’s  first  complete  year  of  activity  was  marked 
by  a  very  great  increase  in  the  radio  listening  public.  Technical 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  to  improve  shortwave  reception 
and  both  the  output  and  the  content  of  programmes  have  been 
improved. 

The  re-equipment  of  the  Printing  Office  continued  and  the 
work  produced  is  now  of  a  very  high  standard.  The  Office  has 
been  able  to  accept  large  quantities  of  work  from  Brunei  and 
North  Borneo,  as  well  as  undertaking  tasks  previously  done  in 
Singapore.  A  sample  of  book-binding  exhibited  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Exhibition  at  Olympia  during  the  year  gained 
a  first-class  certificate. 

The  reorganisation  and  consolidation  of  the  Constabulary 
continued  to  make  good  progress.  Police  building  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Emphasis  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  training 
necessary  to  raise  the  Force’s  standards  of  efficiency,  and  there 
were  regular  refresher  courses  and  courses  of  instruction  held 
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at  the  Police  Training  School;  248  recruits  completed  their  initial 
training  during  the  year,  while  three  Asian  officers  went  on 
courses  of  training  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  was  progress  in  the  fields  of  archaeology  and  anthro¬ 
pological  research  and  in  August  an  expedition  sponsored  by 
the  Oxford  University  Exploration  Society  moved  into  the  remote 
highlands  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Baram  and  Rejang 
rivers. 

There  were  a  number  and  variety  of  distinguished  visitors 
during  the  year.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  first  visit 
ever  made  to  British  Borneo  by  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Mr. 
A.  M.  MacKintosh  (Head  of  the  Far  Eastern  Department  in  the 
Colonial  Office)  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  (Principal  Private  Secretary) 
Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Alan  Lennox  Boyd,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Patricia  Lennox  Boyd,  began 
their  stay  on  10th  August  and  travelled  up  the  Baram  River  in 
the  ncVih  of  Sarawak,  visiting  a  number  of  longhouses.  After 
spending  a  night  at  the  Residency  in  Miri  the  visitors  flew  to 
Kuching  (with  a  brief  halt  in  Sibu)  and  stayed  from  August  13th 
to  15th  in  the  capital,  where  they  carried  out  a  full  programme 
of  official  and  social  engagements,  meeting  and  talking  with  many 
members  of  all  the  communities  of  the  country. 

On  22nd  October,  195^  there  was  commemorated  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  founding  by  the  first  Rajah,  Sir  James  Brooke,  on 
October  22nd  18^5,  of  the  Supreme  Council.  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  marked  the  occasion  by  giving  a  State  Banquet  to 
present  Members  of  the  Council  and  all  those  past  members 
who  were  able  to  attend;  and  by  sending  a  message  of  regard 
and  respect  to  His  Highness  the  Rajah.  This  message  was 
graciously  acknowledged  by  His  Highness  and  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulation  were  also  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  the  Governor  of  North  Borneo.  A  special  scholar¬ 
ship  (referred  to  in  detail  on  p.85)  was  also  founded  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

Sarawak  was  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Borneo  Terri¬ 
tories  Conference  held  in  Brunei  in  June  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Commissioner  General. 


pfwN^., 


Anna  Studios 

The  Ordination  Service  at  the  celebration  in  St.  Thomas’s  Cathedral,  Kuching,  of 
the  Centenary  of  the  Diocese  of  Borneo.  In  the  foreground,  the  Bishop  of 
Singapore,  in  the  centre,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  Bishop  of  Knaresborough, 

|  and  further  back,  the  newly  ordained,  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Borneo 
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The  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  G.  Aikman,  C.M.G.,  O.S.S.,  was 
obliged  to  retire  through  ill  health  after  thirty  years  of  devoted 
service  to  Sarawak. 

In  June  there  was  celebrated  another  centenary — that  of  the 
Diocese  of  Borneo,  founded  originally  as  the  Diocese  of  Labuan 
and  Sarawak  with  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Francis  Macdougall 
in  1855.  The  celebrations  were  held  in  Kuching  where  in  the  week 
of  June  8th  to  15th,  10,000  people  from  Sarawak,  North  Borneo, 
Brunei  and  overseas  attended  services  in  St.  Thomas’s  Cathedral. 
The  Procession  of  Witness,  5,000  strong,  through  streaming  rain 
on  the  evening  of  June  12th,  marked  the  zenith  of  the  week.  The 
strength  that  suffused  this  commemoration  was  expressed  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  his  address  to  the  Diocesan 
Council : 


“A  hundred  years  ago  the  Church  came  here  at  the 
invitation  of  the  first  Rajah.  He  knew  that,  as  soon  as  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  allowed,  his  first  duty  must 
be  to  offer  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care  the  greatest 

gift  which  the  civilisation  he  represented  had  to  offer . 

The  task  ahead  of  us  is  a  very  heavy  one,  but  infinitely 
worthwhile,  and  with  God’s  help  and  the  determination 
which  springs  from  our  faith  we  know  it  to  be  within  our 
capacity.” 


DEVELOPMENT 

In  1954  a  new  Development  Plan  for  the  period  1955-1960 
was  announced  and  approved  by  Council  Negri  at  its  meeting 
held  in  August  of  that  year.  This  Development  Plan,  Sarawak’s 
third  since  1947,  reviewed  progress  achieved  the  during  the  seven 
years  of  planned  development  and  outlined  the  programme  for 
the  next  six  years  beginning  in  1955.  It  is  not  an  entirely  new 
plan  but  a  revision  and  extension  of  previous  plans  with  the 
aims  and  objects  modified  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Progress  achieved  in  development  work  is  touched  on  in 
several  paragraphs  in  this  chapter  and  in  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  Report.  A  separate  Report  on  Development  is  also 
published  annually  by  the  Development  Board.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  because  of  difficulties  of  staffing,  development  is  not 
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proceeding  as  quickly  as  had  been  hoped.  While  Estimated  Expen¬ 
diture  in  1955  amounted  to  $27,231,655  in  fact  it  only  proved 
possible  to  spent  $12,603,658. 

Expenditure  under  the  Development  plan  is  given  in  detail 
in  an  Appendix  to  this  Report  and  may  be  summarised  as 
follows :  — 


Colonial 
Development 
&  Welfare  Funds 

Sarawak 

Funds 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Actual  Expenditure 
to  end  of  1953 

8,108,874 

11,871,937 

19,980,811 

Actual  Expenditure 
1954 

1,015,803 

14,557,005 

15,572,808 

Actual  Expenditure 
W5S 

642,117 

9,276,898 

9,919,015 

Estimated  Expen¬ 
diture  1956 

2.249,557 

31,849,299 

34,098,856 

Development  Expenditure  is  being  increasingly  met  from 
Sarawak’s  own  funds. 

The  development  programme  for  1955-1960  calls  for  expen¬ 
diture  of  approximately  $100  millions.  Of  this  total  sum 
communications  schemes  amount  to  about  $54  millions  or  54% 
of  the  development  programme. 


PART  IT 


. 
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POPULATION 

THE  main  native  groups  in  Sarawak  are  Sea  Dayak  (or  Iban), 
Malay,  Melanau,  Land  Dayak,  and  a  group  of  indeterminate 
tribes  comprising  Kayans,  Kenyahs,  Bisayahs,  Kedayans, 
Kelabits,  Muruts  and  many  others.  The  non-native  races  include 
Europeans,  Chinese,  Indians  and  Javanese. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  group  in  the 
1947  census,  the  latest  to  be  taken 


Cultural  group 

Population 

Percentage 
of  total 

Sea  Dayak 

190,326 

population 

34-8% 

Chinese 

145,158 

26 -6% 

Malay 

97.469 

17-9% 

Land  Davak 
✓ 

42,195 

7-7% 

Melanau 

55.560 

6-5% 

Other  Indigenous 

29,867 

5-5% 

Other  Non-Indigenous  Asian 

S’  ll9 

1*0% 

European 

691 

o-i% 

546,385 

100-0% 

The  natives  of  Sarawak  form  72-4%  of  the  population.  The 
Sea  Dayaks  are  the  largest  and  probably  the  most  homogeneous 
group.  Very  strong  local  variations  appear  in  the  Sea  Dayak 
language,  but  it  is  distinctive  and  well-recognised  as  a  native 
language  of  Sarawak 

The  Land  Dayaks  are  mainly  in  the  First  Division.  The 
legendary  home  of  these  people  is  believed  by  many  of  them 
to  be  Gunong  Sungkong  in  West  Borneo,  and  a  close  relationship 
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exists  with  people  of  the  same  culture  in  nearby  villages  in  West 
Borneo.  This  kinship  leads  to  some  movement  across  the  border. 

The  Malays  are  of  mixed  stock  and  probably  the  most  recent 
arrivals  of  all  the  indigenous  peoples.  They  are  bound  by  the 
common  tie  of  Islam  and  have  been  powerful  along  the  coast  for 
centuries.  Their  domination  has  been  intermittent  and  at  times 
must  have  been  almost  non-existent,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
effective  to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  pagan  tribes  of  the 
seaboard. 

Numerically  the  Chinese  are  the  second  most  important 
group;  economically  they  take  first  place  and  culturally  their 
influence  is  very  strong.  There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Chinese 
have  lived  in  parts  of  Sarawak  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Melanaus  are  found  in  the  coastal  areas  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Divisions,  and  are  the  principal  cultivators  of  sago. 
They  are  intermediate  between  the  Malays  and  the  pagan  groups, 
in  that  some  of  them  retain  their  pagan  customs  and  habits, 
while  others  have  become  Muslims. 

The  Kayans  and  Kenyahs  live  on  the  Baram  River  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rejang  and  Balui.  They  are  thought  to  have 
come  from  the  Batang  Kayan  across  the  Indonesian  border. 

Other  indigenous  races  are  the  Muruts,  Bisayahs,  Kelabits, 
nomadic  Punans,  Kedayans,  and  Dusuns  from  North  Borneo. 

The  estimated  population  at  the  30th  June  1935  was  613,879, 
made  up  as  follows:  — 


Sea  Dayak 

196,228 

Chinese 

180,051 

Malay  and  Melanau 

1 50.34 1 

Land  Dayak 

47.403 

Other  Indigenous 

31,676 

Other  Non-Indigenous 

8,180 

(including  1966  Europeans) 

613,879 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  1947  Census  together  with  the 
births  and  deaths  registered  since  then  and  the  volume  of  migra¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  country. 


POPULATION 


IMMIGRATION 

Migration  to  and  from  Sarawak  during  1955  was  as  follows 


Chinese 

6,449 

6,102 

European 

2,302 

2,231 

Malay 

893 

783 

Melanau 

1 

8 

Sea  Davak 
✓ 

383 

362 

Land  Dayak 

6 

2 

Other  Indigenous 

25 

14 

Other  Asian 

856 

708 

10,915  10,212 


OCCUPATION,  WAGES  AND  LABOUR  ORGANISATION 


MOST  of  the  people  are  farmers.  The  native  peoples  are 
nearly  all  padi  farmers  but  they  also  grow  rubber  or  sago 
and  collect  from  the  jungle  rattan,  jelutong  and  damar 
(resin).  Chinese  farmers  rely  on  rubber  and  pepper.  With  the 
high  price  prevailing  for  rubber  during  the  year  there  was  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  industry  at  the  expense  of  pepper  and 
padi.  Exports  of  rubber  increased  by  50%  over  the  19^4  figure. 

Malays  and  Melanaus  work  in  the  sago  and  timber  industries, 
and  Dayaks  as  log  extractors  in  the  forests,  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  oilfields. 

The  timber  industry  continued  to  expand  and  production 
was  about  40%  above  1954.  About  five  hundred  Sea  Dayaks 
from  the  2nd  and  3rd  Divisions  of  Sarawak  work  in  the  oilfields 
of  Seria  in  Brunei  and  to  avoid  too  great  a  disturbance  to  their 
longhouse  economy  recruitment  is  for  one  year  only.  Workers 
undertake  to  send  monthly  remittances  to  their  dependants. 

Building,  both  private  and  under  the  Government  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan,  dockwork,  and  the  distribution  of  imported  goods 
occupied  many  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

Entry  permits  for  skilled  workers  are  granted  for  limited 
periods  only  for  the  completion  of  a  specified  task  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  local  worker  in  the  same  project. 

There  is  no  unemployment.  Increased  activity  in  rubber  and 
timber  has  lessened  the  effect  of  the  decrease  in  pepper  prices 
and  the  decline  in  sago  production. 

Sarawak  Oilfields  Limited  are  the  largest  employers  in  Sara¬ 
wak.  They  employ  in  the  field  and  the  refinery  at  Lutong 
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a  senior  staff  of  sixty,  a  regional  staff  of  289,  and  814  skilled 
and  883  unskilled  workers,  among  whom  Malays,  Chinese,  Dayaks 
and  Indians  are  roughly  in  the  proportion  1 2-7-5- 1.  Skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  were  employed  by  the  company’s  contractors. 

Rates  of  pay  of  the  oil  company’s  workers  ranged  from 
$3.56  per  day  for  unskilled  workers  to  $9.30  for  the  highest 
skilled  artisan.  There  is  a  temporary  cost  of  living  allowance  of 
20%;  outstation  allowances  where  living  accommodation,  ameni¬ 
ties  etc.  are  below  standard;  driving  allowance;  allowances  for 
work  of  an  exceptionally  dirty  nature.  Weekly  hours  of  work 
are  43  /2  and  overtime  pay  is  1  f2  times  the  ordinary  rate.  Two 
weeks’  annual  leave  with  pay  is  given  and,  for  sickness,  full 
pay  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  half  pay  for  the  next  ten  weeks. 

The  company  made  further  progress  with  labour  force 
housing  schemes  and  continued  to  improve  the  health  and  medical 
services.  They  provide  clubs,  playing  fields,  cinemas  and  free 
transport. 

Annually  elected  representatives  meet  the  management  each 
month  to  discuss  working  conditions,  disputes,  grievances  and 
other  matters  affecting  mutual  relations  and  understanding.  There 
are  Malay,  Chinese,  Indian  and  Iban  representatives,  chosen 
roughly  in  proportion  to  the  racial  strengths. 

Subjects  discussed  during  the  year  included  housing,  trans¬ 
port,  increased  shift  rates,  medical  and  health,  leave,  retirement 
gratuities,  grading  of  jobs,  wages  and  allowances,  provision  of 
telephones  and  water  tanks  and  the  extension  of  ferry  services. 
There  is  an  apprentice  training  scheme  at  Lutong.  This  is  designed 
to  train  boys  on  the  job  and  in  the  workshops. 

There  are  limited  training  schemes  in  Government  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  training  twenty-eight  men 
as  Agricultural  Assistants  at  the  Staff  Training  College.  The 
Public  Works  Department  has  over  a  hundred  men  in  training 
and  Brooke  Dockyard  has  fourteen  apprentices  working  on  the 
repair  and  overhaul  of  marine  diesel  engines  and  ships’  auxiliary 
machinery. 
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An  eight-hour  day  and  six-day  week  is  provided  by  the 
Labour  Ordinance. 

The  wage  level  has  been  maintained.  There  was  little  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  oilfields  and  in  Kuching  there  was 
a  drop  of  just  under  two  points  in  the  price  index.  In  1954  this 
index  was  on  average  twenty-two  points  above  the  basic  figure 
of  one  hundred  for  August,  1930. 

The  earnings  of  a  rubber  tapper  increased  from  an  average 
of  $2.54  to  $3.46  per  day  and  these  were  perquisites  in  free 
housing  and  other  amenities.  Carpenters  earn  $8.00  a  day.  The 
average  rate  in  the  sawmills  remained  at  $5.00  a  day.  Road  and 
building  construction  workers  increased  from  $6.00  to  $7.00  a 
day.  Wharf  labourers  earned  an  average  of  $309.40  a  month 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  minimum  wage  in  the  oilfields  was 
unchanged,  at  $5.24  a  day  for  skilled  workmen  and  $3.84  for 
unskilled.  They  receive  free  housing,  light  and  fuel. 

The  protector  of  Labour  for  Sarawak  is  also  Controller  of 
Labour  for  Brunei  and  is  stationed  in  the  oilfields  at  Kuala  Belait. 
All  District  Officers  are  Deputy  Protectors  of  Labour  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  enforcing  labour  legislation  and  the  inspection  of 
factories. 

The  Labour  Ordinance,  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
International  Labour  Conventions  and  enacted  in  1932,  protects 
workers  in  hours  of  work,  health  conditions,  the  age  of  admission 
to  employment,  medical  treatment,  provision  of  written  contracts 
of  employment,  notice  pay,  and  conditions  of  extra-territorial 
recruitment. 

No  Trade  Unions  were  registered  in  1953  and  they  remain 
at  twenty-five.  The  older  and  bigger  unions  continue  to  develop 
well.  Some  of  the  lesser  ones,  more  like  guilds  than  Trade  Unions, 
are  too  small  to  be  very  effective.  The  healthy  growth  of  Trade 
Unions  is  encouraged  and  the  Government  has  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Registrar  of  Trade  Unions  a  specially  trained  officer  who 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Unions  and  advises  them  constantly. 

There  were  no  significant  trade  disputes.  Minor  wage  dis¬ 
agreements  were  settled  without  difficulty  either  by  the  Protector 
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or  by  his  Deputy.  Industrial  disputes  are  rare.  There  was  no 
labour  unrest  and  no  reason  to  fear  it.  The  demand  for  labour 
still  exceeds  the  supply  and  wages  are  high. 


Ill 


PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 


JJEVENUE 

and  Expenditure  for  the  years  1954  and 

1955  were : 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Actual  1954 

43,800,621 

33,264,706 

™>S3S’9iS 

Actual  1955 

49,774,861 

34.431,606 

I5>343»255 

$7,000,000  was  transferred  to 

the  Development 

Fund  from 

Surplus  Balances  in  195$  and  the  General  Revenue  Balance  as  at 
31st  December  1955  was  $64,341,254. 

REVENUE 


The  main  heads  of  Revenue  are : 


Actual 

Actual 

Ordinary  Revenue 

I955 

I9S4 

$ 

$ 

Customs 

28,583,239 

22,838,906 

Licences,  Taxes  &  Internal  Revenue 

3,050,086 

2,08  7,756 

Fees  of  Court  or  Office,  etc. 

974,809 

980,629 

Departmental  Services 

836,082 

734,722 

Reimbursements 

1.458,145 

264,201 

Land 

843.273 

702,842 

Forests 

1,515.503 

1,198,365 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

837.143 

666,818 

Marine 

255.443 

234.357 

Municipal  (Outstations) 

243.253 

286,636 

Revenue  from  Government  Property 

1 ,075,984 

1,121,067 

1 nterest 

3,100,227 

3.548,697 

Income  Tax 

6,230,167 

6,465,248 

[49.003.354] 

[41.130,244] 
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Extraordinary  Revenue 


Land  Sales 

619,651 

406,012 

Loan  Repayments 

151,856 

94,790 

Sales  of  Investments 

— 

45,225 

Custodian  of  Enemy  Property 

— 

2,124,350 

Total 

$49>774>86i 

$43,800,621 

EXPENDITURE 

Heads  of  Expenditure  are : 

Actual 

Actual 

Head 

I95S 

$ 

128,472 

'954 

<c 

Governor 

125,403.79 

Rajah’s  Dependants 

1 10,151 

1 1 3,839,45 

Administration 

2>447>992 

2,193,701.36 

Agriculture 

818,124 

749,549-37 

Audit 

98,619 

90,281.29 

Boys’  Home 

54,061 

30,476.38 

Civil  Aviation  &  Meteorological 

Service 

269,630 

243,634- 1 9 

Constabulary 

3,305,850 

3,381,329.82 

Contribution  to  Development  Fund 

3,446,903 

5,798, 551.00 

Co-operative  Development 

189,461 

183,807.17 

Defence  and  Internal  Securitv 

4/ 

48,509 

31,676.26 

Education 

1,292,827 

1,042,137.11 

Forests 

392,092 

348,821.19 

Judicial 

263,753 

252,606.22 

Lands  and  Surveys 

2,033,602 

2,232,615.74 

Legal 

102,598 

78,309.01 

Local  Authorities 

544,480 

449,633-46 

Marine 

1,022,763 

908,669.91 

Medical 

3.733.245 

3,219,526.72 

Miscellaneous  Services 

1,273,912 

1,141,730.03 

Municipality  of  Kuching 

866,505 

618,683.60 

Municipal,  1st  Division 

9G10 

12,802.02 

Municipal,  3rd  Division 

49,208 

96,087.40 

Municipal,  4th  Division 

117,215 

105,245.64 

Museum 

87,885 

87,790.63 
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Pensions  and  Gratuities 

1,667,165 

1,313,912.19 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

972,403 

8lI,4l2.7I 

Printing 

640,715 

468,428.62 

Prisons 

279,666 

278,415.23 

Public  Works  Department 

1,154,066 

■’33°'332-66 

Public  Works  Recurrent 

1,900,218 

1,855,632.29 

Public  Works  Non-Recurrent 

2,441,279 

1,236,619.50 

Secretariat 

1,279,098 

1,064,800.82 

Trade  and  Customs 

934,856 

845,169.73 

Treasury 

•474-773 

365,820.37 

Legal  Aid 

— 

— 

Chinese  Affairs,  Immigration 

and  Labour 

— 

157,253.00 

$3443 i>6o6  $33464,705.88 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  AS  AT  3 1  ST  DECEMBER,  1 955 


Previous  Year 

A  ssets 

$  2,398,822.64 
67,844.53 

4,080,266.11 

Cash 

Fixed  Deposits  with  Chartered  Bank. 
Kuching 

Joint  Colonial  Fund 

$  3,264,752.19 

69,037.21 

6.737,142.86 

General  Investments:  — 

72,159.323.74 

Sterling  Securities  at  middle  Market 
value 

262,988  Shares  in  the  Sarawak  Electri¬ 
city  Supply  Co.  Ltd.  at  cost 

$64,123,141.85 

262,988.00 

64,386,129.85 

Investments  on  behalf  of  Special  Funds:  — 

5,636,202.32 

Sterling  Securities  at  middle  Market 
Value 

Deposits  with  Joint  Colonial  Fund 

5,168,088.87 

763,884.89 

5,931,973.76 

25,508.04 

4,054,295.86 

191,327.41 

318,646.07 

228,866.68 

24,103.88 

Trading  Account — Food  Control 

Allotments 

Advances 

Current  Accounts 

Drafts  and  Remittances 

Remittances  between  Chests 

Suspense  (Sarcon) 

460,826.66 

4,267,341.38 

558,854.83 

264,616.02 

230,561.63 

24,092.83 

$89,185,207.28 

$86,195,329.22 

Previous  Year 

Liabilities 

$ 

1,060,680.36 

Deposits :  — 

Security  Deposits 

War  Damage  Claims  Commission 
Miscellaneous 

$  173,182.96 

29,060.39 
1,007,982.41 

$  1,210,225.76 

1,351,743.67 

7,332,127.13 

754.145.65 

324,196.80 

Trading  Account — Food  Control 

Special  Funds 

Current  Accounts 

Allotments 

Drafts  and  Remittances 

Colonial  Development  &  Welfare  Over-issues 

7,467,762.22 

706,194.46 

25,881.04 

70,496. 9S 
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14,557.010.99  Development,  Welfare  and  Reconstruction  Fund  12,373,514.13 

General  Revenue  Balance :  — 

Balance  as  at  1.1.55  63,805,302.68 

Less  transfer  to  D.W.  &  R.  Fund  7,000,000.00 


$56,805,302.68 

A dd  Surplus  &  Deficit  Account  15,343,255.09 


$72,148,557.77 

Deduct  Depreciation  of  Investments  7,616,774.88 


64,531,782.89 

Deduct  Loss  on  Sales  of  Investments  190,528.26 


$63,805,302.68  Balance  as  at  31.12.55  64,341,254.63 


$89,185,207.28  $86,195,329.22 


Public  Debt 

There  is  no  public  debt  but  at  31st  December,  1955  a  sum 
of  $3,273,200  had  been  charged  to  Advances  in  anticipation  of 
loans  to  be  raised.  This  was  spent  in  the  development  of  electri¬ 
city  through  the  Sarawak  Electricity  Supply  Company,  Limited, 
now  wholly  owned  by  the  Government. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  Customs  Tariff  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Import  Duties 
on  tobacco,  liquor,  petroleum  products,  textiles  and  a  variety  of 
other  commodities:  and  Export  Duties  on  rubber,  sago,  pepper, 
jelutong,  illipe  nuts,  copra,  damar  and  edible  birds’  nests. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  tariff  in  1953. 

EXCISE,  STAMP  DUTIES  AND  OTHER  TAXES 

Excise  duty  is  levied  on  locally  manufactured  arrack,  certain 
wines,  and  matches. 

Stamp  Duty 

Stamp  duties  are  imposed  on  all  documents  required  to  be 
stamped  under  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Ordinance  (Cap.  17). 
They  include  duty  on  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory 
Notes,  Agreements,  Contracts,  Affidavits,  Declarations  of  Trust 
and  Instruments  creating  an  Annuity. 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  is  charged,  levied  and  collected  under  the  Income 
Tax  Ordinance,  1949  (No.  16  of  1949)  but  at  present  only  on  the 
incomes  of  companies  incorporated  or  registered  under  any  law 
or  charter  in  force  in  Sarawak  or  elsewhere.  On  each  dollar  of 
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chargeable  income  for  the  year  of  assessment,  tax  is  levied  at 
thirty  per  cent. 

Trade  Licence  Fees 

The  Trade  Licensing  Ordinance,  a  corollary  of  the  Income 
Tax  Ordinance,  extends  direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  trades 
licence  fees,  to  certain  businesses.  Fees  vary  according  to  the 
nature  and  locality  of  the  business  and  are  at  lower  rates  in  rural 
areas.  For  import  and  export  trade  businesses  there  is  a  graduated 
scale,  based  on  the  value  of  imports  or  exports.  Rates  range 
from  a  basic  fee  of  $60  for  imports  not  exceeding  $10,000  or 
exports  not  exceeding  $30,000  to  1%  for  imports  exceeding 
$450,000  or  exports  exceeding  $950,000.  When  the  income  from 
a  business  is  charged  with  income  tax,  no  trade  licence  fees  are 
payable. 

Head  and  Door  Tax 

Head  tax  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  adult  male  is  paid  by  all 
Malays  and  some  Dayaks.  Most  of  the  Dayak  communities  pay 
a  “door”  tax  of  $1  per  door,  the  “door”  being  the  apartment 
in  a  Dayak  longhouse  occupied  by  a  single  family.  In  areas  where 
Local  Authorities  have  been  established  these  taxes  are  collected 
by  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  Government  remits  the  bulk 
of  the  collection  to  the  collecting  agents. 

Entertainment  Tax 

A  tax  is  charged  on  all  payments  for  admission  to  enter¬ 
tainments. 

Estate  Duty 

Estate  Duty  is  charged  upon  all  estates  above  $1,000.  Rates 
are  as  follows :  — 


Where 

the 

value 

of 

the  estate  exceeds 

$  1,000 

but 

does 

not  exceed  $  3,000 

1 

per 

cent 

$  3,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

„  $  5,000 

I]/2 

yy 

yy 

S  5,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

„  $  7,500 

yy 

yy 

$  7>S°0 

yy 

yy 

yy 

„  $  10,000 

31/z 

yy 

yy 

$10,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

„  $  20,000 

s 

yy 

yy 

$20,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

„  $  40,000 

7V2 

yy 

yy 

$40,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

„  $  70,000 

10 

yy 

yy 

$70,000 

y  y 

yy 

yy 

„  $100,000 

yy 

yy 

Over  $100,000 

20 

yy 

yy 

Hedda  Morrison 

The  Parade  in  Kuching  on  the  Birthday  of  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 

9th  June,  1955. 


Hedda 

The  Bazaar  at  Simanggang,  seen  from  the  up-river  end,  with  the  new  VHF  tower 

in  the  distance. 
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Currency 

SINCE  ist  January,  1953,  the  legal  tender  of  Sarawak  has 
been  notes  and  coin  issued  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Currency,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo. 

The  value  of  the  Malayan  dollar  is  two  shillings  and  four 
pence  sterling. 

At  31st  December,  1955,  there  were  $39,980,956  of  Malayan 
currency  in  circulation  and  $751,789  of  Sarawak  currency,  com¬ 
posed  of  $282,227  in  notes  and  $469,562  in  coins.  There  was 
an  increase  of  $9,670,000  Malayan  currency  in  circulation. 
$2,478  of  Sarawak  currency,  composed  of  $2,311  in  notes  and 
$167  in  coins,  were  withdrawn. 

Banking 

Banking  facilities  are  provided  in  Kuching,  Sibu  and  Miri 
by  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and  in 
Kuching  by  the  Oversea  Chinese  Banking  Corporation.  There 
are  four  Chinese  Trading  Banks :  Biang  Chiang,  Kwong  Lee,  Wah 
Tat  and  Hock  Hua. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank 

There  were  7,743  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
at  the  end  of  1955,  compared  with  6,839  at  the  end  of  1954. 
The  amount  of  credit  to  depositors  was  $3,877,444.20  as  against 
$3>39d897-28  in  1954. 

Deposits  $1,870,651.74  exceeded  withdrawals  by  $397,576.66. 
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IT  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  pattern  of  trade  in 
Sarawak  during  1955  for  it  followed  that  of  former  years. 

There  were  some  signs  of  progress  and  individual  enterprise. 
In  January  Tanjong  Mani  was  declared  open  as  a  lighterage  port, 
and  this  gave  a  fillip  to  trade  in  the  Rejang.  Improvements  to 
port  facilities  in  Sibu  were  begun  which  will  benefit  Rejang  trade 
in  1956.  Preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  Kuching  to  improve 
port  facilities.  Two  new  European  Agency  Houses  established 
themselves  firmly  in  Kuching  and  a  partnership  obtained  a  fran¬ 
chise  for  the  production  of  a  bottled  cordial  and  installed  some 
of  the  most  modern  equipment  Kuching  has  ever  seen.  Trade 
in  general  was  buoyant,  largely  because  of  the  price  of  rubber  on 
which  the  economy  of  the  country  so  largely  depends.  There 
has  been  a  general  tendency  to  modernise  machinery  in  small 
undertakings  such  as  engineering,  carpentry  and  wood  working. 

Trade  Statistics 

After  initial  and  trying  teething  troubles  the  Statistics  office 
got  under  way  and  is  now  on  top  of  its  work.  Special  data  can 
usually  be  produced  on  request. 

External  Trade 

The  value  of  external  trade  for  1955  was  approximately 
$918,500,000  compared  with  $823,500,000  in  1953  and  $78,415,599 
in  1940. 

This  is  made  up  as  follows:  — 


Total  Exports 
Total  Imports 


T9S5 

S477.463-5 57 
441,058,106 


1 9  ST 

$425,969,557 

397,826,075 


Favourable  Trade  Balance  S  36,405,451 


$  28,143,482 


C  O  M  M  E.R  C  E 


2$ 

Disregarding  the  import  of  crude  oil  piped  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  State  of  Brunei  and  the  small  quantity  won  in  Sarawak, 
and  the  export  of  both  crude  oil  and  refined  products,  the  trade 
position  is  as  follows — 

Imports  $148,892,000 

Exports  147,861,000 

Adverse  Balance  $  1,031,000 


Imports 

The  declared  value  of  Imports  for  1954  was  about 
$441,038,106.  These  are  the  details: 


J95S 

T9S4 

Food 

$  50,789,850 

$  46,324470 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

10,981,987 

10,387,084 

Crude  materials,  inedible 

(except  Fuels) 

6,214,451 

3,521,825 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials 

299,432-704 

268,922,127 

Animal  &  vegetable  oils 

and  fats 

546,106 

638,764 

Chemicals 

9,827,427 

8,462,975 

Manufactured  goods  classified 

chiefly  by  material 

25,582,175 

22,790,137 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment 

r9-053-332 

18,637,181 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 

I0,l80,46l 

9,249,785 

Miscellaneous  transactions  and 

commodities  N.E.S. 

8,449,613 

8,891,727 

$441,058,106 

$397,826,075 

I95S 

1954 

Crude  oil  imports 

$292,166,000 

$262,347,000 

Of  these  figures  it  is  interesting  that  the  increase  in  food  is 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  rice  and  milk  imported. 
The  increase  in  mineral  fuels  reflects  greater  activity  by  the  Oil 
Company  and  the  increase  in  manufactured  goods  is  accounted 
for  by  imports  of  building  materials. 
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The  cost  of  certain  basic  foodstuffs  such  as  rice,  flour,  sugar, 
milk  and  salt  showed  further  substantial  reductions  when  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years.  The  respective  declared  values  were 


1955 


1954 


Rice 

$  393  41 

per 

ton 

$  416.05 

Flour 

3°5-67 

99 

9  9 

340.62 

Sugar 

3^4-49 

99 

99 

381.65 

Salt 

57-43 

99 

99 

63.04 

Milk 

1,020.58 

99 

99 

1. 4 14-47 

Exports 

The  f.o.b.  value  of  exports  for  1955  based  on  the  preliminary 
figures  available  was  about  $477*463,557  made  up  as  follows 


1955 

1954 

Petroleum  crude  &  refined 

$329,603,000 

$302,035,000 

Rubber 

78,745,000 

31,088,000 

Pepper 

31,626,000 

43,707,000 

Sago  Flour 

2,007,000 

2,829,000 

Copra 

504,000 

1,281,000 

Jelutong 

916,000 

3,131,000 

Timber 

21,962,000 

13,880,000 

lllipe-nuts 

873,000 

12,631,000 

Sundries  (including  re-exports) 

1 1,228,000 

15,388,000 

$477,464,000  $425,970,000 


Rubber 

Exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  39,411  tons  compared  with 
23,188  tons  in  1954.  This  increase  was  entirely  due  to  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  prices  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Vepper 

Despite  gloomy  forebodings  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on 
the  effect  of  disease,  production  is  expected  to  be  very  much 
the  same  as  in  1954.  Exports  in  1955  amounted  to  16,297  tons 
compared  with  15,465  tons  for  1954.  Production  of  black  pepper 
was  again  predominant  over  white. 

!955  1954 

2,331  tons  2,715  tons 

13.966  „  12,750  „ 


White 

Black 
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The  general  depression  in  market  value  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  did  not  affect  the  trade  in  Sarawak  to  any  marked  degree, 
but  if  there  is  a  continued  downward  trend  planters  may  well 
turn  attention  to  other  produce  rather  than  continue  to  battle 
with  disease  and  the  high  cost  of  production. 

Sago  Flour 

Exports  were  well  down  the  previous  year,  amounting  to 
9,871  tons  in  1955  as  against  12,543  tons  in  1954.  There  are 
three  possible  reasons  for  this :  first  that  the  sago-producing 
areas  were  overworked  during  the  boom  years;  secondly  the 
rather  depressed  state  of  the  market,  and,  thirdly,  greater  com¬ 
petition  from  other  sources  of  starch.  Attempts  are  being  made 
to  put  new  life  into  the  industry,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  produce  a  grade  of  flour  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  oversea  buyers. 

Illipe-nuts 

As  was  to  be  expected  following  the  bumper  crop  of  1954, 
the  export  of  illipe-nuts  fell  off  to  the  almost  insignificant  amount 
of  1,458  tons  against  16,047  tons  in  I9T4*  Varying  reports  on 
the  crops  prospects  were  received  from  time  to  time  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  crop  would  be  fairly  large.  It  is,  like  some  other 
things,  essentially  jungle  produce  and  even  if  a  good  crop  is 
available  collection  and  export  are  affected  to  a  marked  degree 
by  the  price  obtainable  in  the  open  market  and  by  the  price  of 
rubber.  When  the  price  of  rubber  is  high  labour  tends  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  rubber  production  and  to  neglect  the  more  arduous 
task  of  collecting  jungle  produce. 

Copra 

Exports  of  copra  during  the  year  were  1,575  tons  compared 
with  2,994  tons  in  1954.  Comparative  figures  are  not  available 
but  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  crop  available  for  export  was 
absorbed  by  a  vegetable  oil  factory  and  exported  in  the  form 
of  oil.  The  market  was  rather  depressed. 

Jelutong 

Exports  of  jelutong  during  1955  amounted  to  451  tons  against 
1,148  tons  in  1954.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  diminished  activity  of  one  of  the  major  exporters. 
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Timber 

Exports  of  timber  during  the  year  were  210,039  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  197,376  tons  for  1956. 


Cargo  Tonnage 

The  tonnage  of  cargo  discharged  and  loaded  for  the  year, 
including  oil  in  bulk,  was  5.450,359  compared  with  4,997,705  for 
1954  as  detailed  hereunder 


1955 


Kuching  tons 

Sibu 

Sarikei 

Binatang 

Tg.  Mani 

Miri 

Bintulu 

Limbang 

Lawas  „ 

Sundar 

Total  „ 


Discharged 


Oil  in 

Cargo 

bulk 

109,039 

3.989 

53,708 

578 

10,185 

589 

6,121 

5 

923 

— 

15.729 

— 

889 

— 

1,490 

— 

962 

— 

429 

— 

199*475 

5,161 

Loaded 

Oil  in 
Cargo  bulk 

50,042 

23.366 

4.053 

H9*953 

9,978  5.001,255 

8,656 
6,810 
7,896 
580 

244,468  5,001,255 


Tanjong  Mani  continued  to  be  popular  as  a  port  for  ocean  shipping 
though  nothing  but  lighterage  facilities  are  available.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  vessels  called  at  Tanjong  Mani  compared  with 
eighty-five  in  1954  and  sixty-seven  in  1953. 


Customs  Revenue 

The  total  Customs  revenue  for  1955  amounted  to  $27,773,814. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  with  previous  years : 


7955 

7  954 

7  953 

7940 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Export  Duties 

14,275,294 

10,216,275 

10,801,037 

1,278,254 

Import  Duties 

13,498,520 

11,962,960 

1 1,783,598 

2,252,028 

27,773,814 

22,179,235 

22,584,63  5 

3,530,282 
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Tariff 

There  were  no  alterations  to  the  Customs  Tariffs. 

Excise 

Excise  revenue  was  $808,479,  the  principal  source  being  three 
distilleries.  For  1954  it  was  $555,020.  The  increase  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  increase  in  preventive  measures  directed  particularly 
against  the  illicit  distiller,  but  much  needs  to  be  done  before 
he  becomes  of  negligible  concern  to  the  lawful  trader. 
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LAND  UTILISATION  AND  TENURE 

ORGANISATION  AND  STAFF 

THE  Land  and  Survey  Department  is  responsible  for  surveys, 
the  alienation  of  Crown  land,  the  collection  of  quit  rent, 
the  issue  of  titles  and  the  registration  of  dispositions  affect¬ 
ing  land. 


Recruitment  to  the  Junior  Service  Establishment  during  the 
year  showed  some  slight  improvement,  although  there  were  still 
unfilled  vacancies.  The  tutor  surveyor  conducted  two  courses 
of  instruction  during  the  year.  The  first,  in  June  and  July,  was 
attended  by  twenty  trainee  surveyors  (prismatic  compass)  from 
all  Divisions.  The  second,  from  September  to  October,  was 
designed  to  instruct  seven  demarcators  in  the  use  of  the  theodolite. 

One  Junior  Service  Officer  returned  from  New  Zealand  after 
a  two  years’  course  in  the  Land  and  Survey  Department  there. 
Another  Junior  Service  Officer  began  the  third  year  of  the  survey 
diploma  course  at  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Technical  College. 

One  Junior  Service  Officer  acted  in  various  Senior  Service 
posts  throughout  the  year  and  two  others  acted  for  lesser  periods 
up  to  six  months. 

POLICY  AND  LAND  UTILISATION 

Land  policy  continued  on  the  modified  lines  inaugurated  in 
1954.  This  lays  down  that  alienation  of  Crown  land  (particularly 
agricultural  land)  must  more  closely  follow  comprehensive  planned 
development.  In  particular,  the  issue  of  titles  to  land  should  not 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  :  — 

(a)  the  uncontrolled  sporadic  felling  of  virgin  jungle  by 
natives,  leading  to  multiple  claims  to  small  areas  (often  only 
one  or  two  acres)  based  on  customary  tenure;  and 
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( b )  applications  for  land  by  individuals  (both  natives 
and  non-natives)  in  any  areas  where  there  happens  to  be 
vacant  land. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Land 
(Classification)  Ordinance,  it  was  made  unlawful  for  native  custo¬ 
mary  rights  to  be  established  by  the  felling  of  jungle  in  Interior 
Area  Land  except  with  the  written  permission  of  District  Officers. 
This  action  in  conjunction  with  legislation  introduced  in  1954 
prohibiting  the  creation  of  native  customary  rights  by  jungle 
felling  in  Mixed  Zone  Land  and  Native  Area  Land,  gives  adequate 
legal  backing  and  practical  assistance  to  the  drive  to  prevent 
further  depletion  of  jungle  resources. 

Redrafting  the  land  ordinances  and  producing  a  new  con¬ 
solidated  land  code  took  longer  than  had  been  expected,  but  the 
draft  was  presented  to  the  Attorney-General  in  October  and  the 
final  draft  should  be  ready  by  February,  1956. 

To  help  with  the  study  of  land  and  population  problems, 
which  covers  decisions  relating  to  large  areas  of  shifting  culti¬ 
vation,  it  was  decided,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  produce  pre¬ 
liminary  or  reconnaissance  land-use  maps  of  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  a  scale  of  1/250,000.  Further  land-use  maps  on  larger 
scales  will  be  necessary  for  specific  development  areas. 

The  following  work  was  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
Department’s  programme  under  the  Development,  Welfare  and 
Reconstruction  Fund:  — 


(a)  In  the  First  Division,  a  survey  unit  continued  work 
on  the  collection  of  land  use  data  over  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Simanggang  Road 
from  13th  to  33rd  milestones.  These  surveys,  which  included 
the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  all  cultivated  swamp  land,  were 
completed  towards  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  the  data 
collected  proved  most  valuable  in  discussions  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  native  and  non-native  communities  in  this  area.  A 
land  utilisation  map  of  part  of  the  Nonok  Peninsula  was 
made  available  to  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers  at  present 
carrying  out  investigations  there. 


(b)  In  the  Second  Division,  preliminary  surveys  of  native 
customary  rights  in  a  4.500  acre  block  of  swamp  padi  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rimbas  River  were  completed. 

(c)  In  the  Third  Division,  land  utilisation  surveys  were 
carried  out  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Binatang  and  Sarikei 
Rivers.  Similar  surveys  were  carried  out  in  the  Pasai-Siong 
area  to  the  north-east  of  Sibu. 

REVIEW  OF  LAND  DISPOSITIONS 


Applications 

Applications  for  land  during  the  year  amounted  to  6,995, 
comprising  33,703  acres,  as  against  5,261  applications  for  24,930 
acres  in  1954. 


The  1955  applications  were  as  follows:  — 


Purpose 

Acres 

Applications 

Building 

211 

392 

Rubber 

J3>279 

2,326 

Coconut 

988 

l8l 

Pepper 

428 

43 1 

Sago 

4,626 

583 

Padi 

3,668 

9i5 

Other  agricultural 

9,891 

2.107 

Cattle  grazing 

384 

18 

Miscellaneous 

228 

42 

33>703 

6,995 

The  average  weekly 

price  of  rubber  in 

1955  was  70.6% 

higher  than  in  1954  and  this  high  increase  is  reflected  in  the 
much  larger  number  of  applications  for  rubber :  2,326  as  com¬ 
pared  with  815  for  1954.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  applications  from  5,261  to  6,995. 

Applications  surveyed  or  otherwise  dealt  with 

Applications  outstanding  from  1954  4,481 

Applications  received  in  1955  6,995 

Applications  dealt  with  in  1955  5,56 8 
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The  applications  dealt  with  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  — 


(a)  Surveyed 

( b )  Land  already  surveyed 

(c)  Cancelled,  withdrawn  etc. 

( d )  Titles  issued  based  on  previous  surveys 


3>4°5 

442 

729 

992 


j,j68 


The  survey  of  outstanding  applications  is  well  in  hand  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  charting  of  appli¬ 
cations  held  up  in  the  office :  this  is  evident  from  the  number  of 
lots  charted  during  the  year,  17,150,  as  compared  with  the  number 
charted  in  1954,  11,968. 

Transactions  in  alienated  land 

8,483  instruments  were  registered  during  the  year  as 
follows :  — 

Transfers  4*231 

Charges  1,041 

Releases  of  charges  1,010 

Sub-leases  79 

Surrenders  to  the  Crown  455 

Letters  of  administration  360 

Caveats  205 

Miscellaneous  600 

Powers  of  attorney  108 

Transmissions  by  Probate  Officers  in  cases  of 

small  estates  394 

Issue  of  titles  for  Crown  land 

7,512  titles  were  issued  and  1,813  were  cancelled  owing  to 
expiration,  land  settlement  and  other  causes :  making  the  total 
number  of  titles  extant  at  the  end  of  the  year  139,762.  352  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  licences  were  also  issued. 

Mutation  surveys  and  inspections 

408  mutations  of  alienated  land  were  dealt  with  and  1,246 
miscellaneous  surveys  and  inspections  were  made. 
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LAND  CLASSIFICATION,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SETTLEMENT 

Land  Classification 

The  approximate  areas  of  gazetted  Mixed  Zone  Land  and 
Native  Area  Land  at  the  end  of  1955  were  as  follows:  — 

Mixed  Zone  Land  4,346  sq.  miles 

Native  Area  Land  2,317  sq.  miles 

In  Mixed  Zone  Land  both  natives  and  non-natives  may  hold  titles 
to  land,  and  in  Native  Area  Land  only  natives  of  Sarawak  may 
hold  titles. 

The  approximate  areas  of  land  divided  according  to  the  five 
categories  defined  in  the  Land  (Classification)  Ordinance  were  as 
follows :  — 

Sq.  miles 


Mixed  Zone  Land  4*346 

Native  Area  Land  2,317 

Reserved  Land 

(a)  Forest  Reserves,  Protected  Forests  and 

Communal  Forests  10,819 

(/))  Other  Government  Reserves  21 

Interior  Area  Land  and  Native  Customary  Land  29,497 


47,000 


The  Interior  Area  Land  is  mostly  virgin  jungle.  The  Native 
Customary  Land  is  generally  remote  from  the  main  centres  of 
trade  and  consists  mainly  of  farming  land  cultivated  under  the 
fallow  system,  over  which  only  general  administrative  control 
is  exercised. 

Settlement  Operations  and  Development 

The  Settlement  OfFicer,  First  Division,  completed  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  small  number  of  outstanding  claims  at  Nonok  Peninsula 
in  the  first  months  of  1955,  but  work  continued  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  schedules  of  rights  (1,444  lots)  and  1*292  land  register 
folios  and  Land  Settlement  Ordinance  leases  of  Crown  land  were 
prepared.  Native  Communal  Reserves  were  established  for  the 
use  of  Malay  and  Dayak  communities. 
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In  the  Fourth  Division,  a  settlement  scheme  covering  3,200 
acres  was  started  at  Sungai  Sibiew,  near  Bintulu,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  settle  approximately  130  Foochow  families.  The 
land  is  suitable  for  rubber  planting  but  other  crops  will  be  grown 
also. 

In  the  Third  Division,  operations  in  connection  with  the 
rubber  block  planting  scheme  continued  throughout  the  year  and 
satisfactory  progress  was  made. 

In  the  Second  Division,  work  continued  on  the  lot  survey 
of  20,000  unsurveyed  gardens  held  under  Jubilee  Occupation 
Tickets  in  the  Saribas  and  Kalaka  Districts.  During  the  year 
176  miles  of  controls  and  1,732  lots  were  surveyed,  618  lots 
charted  on  final  sheets  and  408  leases  of  Crown  land  issued  to 
replace  the  Occupation  Tickets. 

$432,336  was  paid  from  Land  and  Survey  votes  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  land  and  cultivation  in  respect  of  various  Government 
projects,  exclusive  of  sums  paid  from  the  Development,  Welfare 
and  Reconstruction  Fund. 

SURVEYS  AND  MAPPING 

(a)  Cadastral  Surveys 

A  great  deal  of  field  work  was  completed  during  the  year  in 
connection  with  all  types  of  surveys. 

Reorganisation  started  in  the  Fourth  Division  in  1953  *s  now 
bearing  fruit  both  in  survey  in  the  field  and  in  office  work. 
The  revision  survey  of  the  Baram  District,  necessitated  by  the 
destruction  of  all  records  during  the  war,  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted. 

(b)  Topographical  Surveys 

Thirty-eight  miles  of  compass  traverse  work  were  carried 

out. 


Only  450  square  miles  of  aerial  photography  was  done  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  it  consisted  of  large  scale  photography,  by 
oblique  cameras,  of  selected  areas  in  the  First  and  Third  Divisions 
for  land  utilisation  and  roading  investigations.  There  remain 
about  10,000  square  miles  of  the  country  as  yet  unphotographed, 
mainly  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Baleh,  Balui  and  Baram 
Rivers. 
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(c)  Topographical  Mapping 

Forty-nine  new  air  photo  mosaics  on  scales  of  1/25,000  and 
1/55,000  were  compiled  and  distributed.  The  areas  covered  by 
these  mosaics  are  mostly  in  the  interior  between  the  Upper 
Rejang  and  the  Upper  Trusan  Rivers  and  approximately  8,000 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  area  covered  by  mosaics  is  39,000 
square  miles.  128  1/25,000  old  mosaics  covering  the  whole  of 
the  First  and  parts  of  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  were 
revised  and  improved. 

Five  published  1/50,000  sheets,  in  the  Santubong — Sadong 
area,  were  received  from  the  Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys. 
As  a  result  of  a  visit  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  Colonial  Surveys 
early  in  the  year,  a  new  1/50,000  mapping  programme  com¬ 
prising  60  sheets  in  the  Rejang-Bintulu-Kapit  area  was  decided 
upon  and  planimetric  control  data  required  for  mapping  this 
area  were  forwarded  to  the  Directorate. 

Mapping  of  the  two  mile  preliminary  series,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  sheets  1,  2  and  3  covering  the  First  and  part  of  the  Second 
Divisions,  was  completed  as  far  as  air  photography  has  been 
done.  The  topographical  details  on  the  published  sheets  1,  2  and 
3  are  adequate  for  general  purposes  and  any  necessary  additions 
can  be  made.  Preliminary  sheets  Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7  were  finished 
and  distributed.  Drawing  the  two  mile  final  series,  based  on 
slotted  template  laydowns,  was  begun. 

HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 


Kuching 

The  rate  of  public  housing  development  is  falling  behind 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  urban  population  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  first  housing  scheme  must  be  followed 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  other  similar  schemes.  There  was  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  piling  for  the  Kuching  Municipal  Council  low- 
cost  housing  scheme. 

Private  building  enterprise  has  done  little  to  decrease  the 
gap  between  housing  available  and  housing  urgently  needed. 
The  lack  of  credit  facilities  through  building  societies  or  com¬ 
parable  organisations,  the  absence  of  speculative  builders  to  de¬ 
velop  private  housing  estates  and,  finally,  the  extravagantly  high 
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cost  of  undeveloped  land,  all  contribute  to  hold  up  housing 
development. 

Despite  the  work  of  the  Council’s  Town  Planning  Committee 
and  the  Committee’s  advisors  on  town  planning,  most  planning 
was,  of  necessity,  restricted  to  small  areas.  The  Kuching  Master 
Plan  provides  the  broad  outline  for  the  future  but  without  a 
survey  or  town  planning  staff,  there  was  little  that  the  Municipal 
Council  could  do  towards  detailed  planning.  It  is  hardly  econo¬ 
mical  for  small  local  authorities  to  employ  town  planning  con¬ 
sultants  when  they  are  faced  with  urgent  demands  for  essential 
services.  But  after  the  Land  (Control  of  Subdivision)  Ordinance 
came  into  force,  distinct  progress  was  made  in  localised  planning 
and  there  is  an  increasing  awareness  among  many  of  the  people 
that  haphazard  development  is  bad  for  the  town. 

Properties  totalling  59.29  acres  were  bought  at  a  cost  of 
$231,000  from  Land  &  Survey  Department  votes  for  housing, 
bazaar  or  other  development  purposes. 

Miri 


The  slum  clearance  scheme  started  in  1954  made  considerable 
progress.  The  main  concrete  drain  through  Kampongs  China  and 
Dagang  has  been  extended  and  roads  and  side  drains  are  being 
constructed  as  the  old  houses  disappear.  Sixteen  new  houses  have 
been  completed  and  eight  more  are  under  construction.  Thirteen 
of  the  old  houses  have  been  removed.  Expenditure  on  this 
scheme  was  $48,404  paid  from  the  Development,  Welfare  and 
Reconstruction  Fund. 

Six  shophouses  were  condemned  during  the  year  and  are 
now  being  rebuilt.  A  new  cinema  site  has  been  set  aside  and  a 
new  mosque  has  been  built. 

Marudi 

Three  godown  lots  were  auctioned.  The  new  cinema  site 
has  been  filled  and  piling  has  been  completed. 

Bintulu 

The  airstrip  was  completed  in  August. 
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Labang 

This  bazaar  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June.  Six  temporary 
shops  have  been  built  pending  rebuilding  which  will  be  on  the 
old  site. 

Long  Akah 

Shophouse  owners  were  ordered  to  remove  their  shops,  which 
were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  New  lots  of  standard  size  will  be 
laid  out. 

Sibu 

The  slum  clearance  scheme,  which  provides  for  the  removal 
and  resettlement  of  Kampong  Pulau,  is  now  well  on  the  way 
to  completion.  Of  the  74  houses  which  were  to  be  removed, 
73  have  been  demolished  and  66  new  buildings  have  been  re- 
erected  in  the  resettlement  area  and  6  others  are  nearly  completed. 
Expenditure  on  this  scheme  was  $266,310,  from  the  Development, 
Welfare  and  Reconstruction  Fund. 

To  provide  land  for  quarters  for  Government  officers,  46.21 
acres  were  bought  costing  $176,902. 

Rejang 

Further  residential  and  kampong  lots  were  laid  out.  Satis¬ 
factory  progress  was  made  with  the  resettlement,  in  a  proper 
kampong  layout,  of  about  twenty  Malay-owned  houses  which 
have  sprung  up  during  the  last  few  years  on  the  site  of  the 
old  bazaar. 

Julau 

Residential  lots  were  laid  out  adjoining  the  bazaar. 
Simanggang 

Construction  of  the  new  bazaar  went  on  slowly  and  six 
more  shophouses  were  completed.  A  cinema  site  was  sold  by 
public  auction. 

Engkilili 

Further  residential  lots  were  laid  out. 

Maludam 

Four  new  shophouses  were  erected. 
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Rohan 

Seven  industrial  lots  were  laid  out. 

Kabong 

Four  shoplots  were  sold  by  auction. 

Saratok 

Compensation  was  paid  for  the  land  required  for  the  resi¬ 
dential  layout. 

Lundu 

A  revised  layout  of  industrial  and  residential  lots  was  made. 
Tondong 

A  revised  town  layout  was  made. 

32 nd  Mile,  Simanggang  Road 

A  layout  of  industrial  and  residential  lots  at  the  junction  of 
Simanggang  and  Ensengei  Roads  was  made. 

Serian 

A  topographical  survey  of  the  bazaar  and  environs  was  made 
with  a  view  to  the  further  planning  of  residential  and  industrial 
lots. 

Tebakang 

Further  industrial  lots  were  surveyed. 

7th  Mile,  Venrissen  Road 

A  preliminary  town  layout  was  made. 
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AGRICULTURE 

ABOUT  5,600  square  miles  of  the  flat  delta  and  coastal  regions 
are  deep  peat  swamps  at  or  near  sea  level.  This  land  is 
unsuitable  as  it  stands  for  agricultural  purposes  and  it  would 
probably  be  impracticable  and  uneconomic  to  reclaim  much  of 
it  for  wet  padi  cultivation.  But  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
moderately  productive  wet  padi  land,  estimated  at  a  total  of 
not  more  than  2,000  square  miles  and  situated  mainly  on  the 
river  banks  of  the  deltas. 

The  interior  is  largely  steep  hills  and  mountains.  Flat  land 
is  occasionally  found  between  the  hills  and  the  existence  of  some 
plateaux  has  been  confirmed,  but  the  area  of  flat  land  in  the 
interior  is  comparatively  small  and  generally  difficult  of  access 
from  the  coastal  areas.  There  are  some  outcrops  of  basic  and 
intermediate  igneous  rocks  and  limestones,  and,  where  they  are 
found,  there  is  usually  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  alluvial  soils,  but  the  extent  of  the  good  soils  is  comparatively 
small. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  160  inches.  In  the  south¬ 
west  there  is  a  definite  period  of  maximum  rainfall  in  December, 
January  and  February.  In  the  north-east  the  maxima  and  minima 
are  not  so  pronounced  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall  is  more 
uniform.  Very  heavy  local  storms  account  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  rainfall.  These  storms  sometimes  cause  disastrous  and  un¬ 
expected  floods  which  may  well  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  limited  development  of  agriculture,  and  the  limited  areas  of 
good  alluvial  soil  are  all  too  often  particularly  subject  to  this 
flooding.  Heavy  rainfall  is  often  followed  by  short  dry  hot  periods 
and  vegetation  on  thin  poor  soils  quickly  gives  the  impression 
of  prolonged  drought.  Shade  temperatures  average  8o°F  and  daily 
minima  below  7o°F  or  maxima  above  9o°F  are  seldom  recorded. 
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Atmospheric  humidity  is  generally  high,  but,  particularly  in  dry 
spells,  there  is  a  marked  drop  in  humidity  in  the  early  afternoon. 
Sunshine  records  show  that  the  average  daily  period  of  bright 
sunshine  is  not  more  than  five  hours. 

Pest  damage  to  crops  can  be  extremely  serious.  Observations 
suggest  that  insect  pests  may  be  more  serious  than  fungoid,  but 
it  is  possible  that  as  cultivation  grows  more  intensive,  fungoid 
pests  may  become  a  greater  menace.  Small  animals,  particularly 
rats  and  squirrels,  are  a  major  nuisance,  and  wild  pigs,  monkeys 
and  deer  can  also  do  considerable  damage.  Giant  snails  are  also 
doing  more  harm.  Small  birds  do  much  damage  to  standing  padi 
crops  and  are  becoming  increasingly  troublesome  to  all  grain 
crops. 

Agricultural  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  encourage  the 
small  native  farmer  working  a  mixed  system  of  farming,  rather 
than  large  specialised  plantations  worked  by  daily  paid  labour. 
Except  for  five  large  rubber  estates,  small  farms  are  the  basis  of 
the  country’s  agriculture  but  it  is  rare  to  find  family  farms  or 
smallholdings  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  and 
methods  of  working  and  financing  small  farms  are  complex  and 
variable.  Daily  paid  local  labour  is  often  employed  by  the  owner 
of  even  small  rubber  and  pepper  gardens  and  various  forms  of 
share  cropping  are  common.  Frequently  Dayak  owners  of  small 
rubber  gardens  do  not  work  the  gardens  themselves  but  allow 
the  highest  Chinese  bidder  to  do  so.  The  owners  of  small  rubber 
and  pepper  gardens  are  sometimes  financed  by  local  shopkeepers 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  shopkeeper  has  virtually  become  the 
owner  and  the  original  owner  a  paid  worker  on  a  system  of  share 
cropping.  In  subsistence  padi  farming  (both  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  swamps),  the  individual  generally  does  work  to  some  extent 
independently,  but  there  is  usually  a  tendency  for  communities 
to  farm  together  when  it  is  obviously  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 

Some  development  centres  have  been  established  by  the 
Department  throughout  the  country  and  these  show  what  can 
be  achieved  by  stabilised  intensive  methods  of  farming  instead 
of  the  extensive  methods  that  are  all  too  common.  These  centres 
are  the  focal  points  of  the  Department’s  work.  Living  accommo¬ 
dation  is  available  at  some  of  them  for  visiting  farmers  and  is 
being  extended. 
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Scholarships  for  the  training  of  men  as  Agricultural  Officers 
at  recognised  centres  abroad  are  now  available  and  some  interest 
is  being  shown  in  them.  But  it  will  be  some  years  before  there 
can  be  any  appreciable  addition  to  the  staff  of  Agricultural  Officers 
and  Assistant  Agricultural  Officers  from  local  recruitment. 
Four  men  are  now  taking  Agricultural  Diploma  Courses  in  Austra¬ 
lia  and  more  will  probably  soon  be  chosen  for  this  training. 

Vadi 

Rice  is  Sarawak’s  staple  food  and  padi  is  the  main  crop.  The 

export  of  rice  or  padi  is  not  permitted. 

* 

Imports  of  rice  for  the  past  five  years  have  been 

1951  —  31.907  metric  tons 

1952  —  28,723  metric  tons 
1933  —  23.878  metric  tons 
1954  —  23,477  metric  tons 
1933  —  3I.°93  metric  tons 

To  encourage  production  the  Government  has  since  1946 
run  a  padi-purchasing  scheme  and  has  guaranteed  a  minimum 
price  to  Sarawak  farmers.  The  guaranteed  price  has  at  times  been 
higher  than  the  open  market  price  but  the  Government  still  con¬ 
siders  it  necessary  to  encourage  rice  production  by  offering  an 
attractive  price,  and  a  price  about  18  cents  per  kati  of  padi  has 
been  approved  for  the  season  i95S/195^)- 

Much  of  the  padi  is  dry  padi  cultivated  on  the  hills  under 
a  system  of  bush  fallow  farming.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
300,000  acres  of  jungle  and  scrub  are  cleared  each  year  for  the 
purpose.  Under  favourable  conditions  surprisingly  good  yields  of 
excellent  quality  padi  are  obtainable  by  this  method  but  there  are 
often  poor  crops  and  even  complete  failures.  Over  a  period  of 
years  yields  of  hill  dry  padi  over  the  whole  country  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  than  100  gantangs  (gallons)  per  acre. 

Wet  padi  is  cultivated  mainly  in  the  deltas  and  coastal  areas. 
Methods  vary  from  true  swamp  padi  to  semi-wet  padi  on  the 
river  bank  levees;  stabilised  intensive  wet  padi  cultivation  with 
efficient  water  control  is  uncommon.  Yields  are  generally  low 
and  probably  do  not  average  more  than  200  gantangs  per  acre. 
The  acreage  of  wet  padi  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year 
but  the  maximum  yearly  planting  is  about  200,000  acres. 
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W  ork  on  Sarawak’s  wet  padi  fields  is  exhausting  because  of 
the  climate.  The  use  of  modern  machinery  is  an  obvious  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  but  conventional  types  of  machinery 
cannot  deal  with  the  difficult  swamp  conditions  of  much  of  the 
most  productive  wet  padi  land.  Considerable  importance  is  there¬ 
fore  attached  to  experiments  based  on  cable  traction  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Brunei  Government  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Sarawak  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Increasing  quantities  of  pesticides  were  sold  to  farmers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  prospects  for  the  wet 
padi  were  not  good,  but  the  crop  was  far  better  than  was  expected 
and  there  were  good  yields.  The  1954/55  hill  padi  crop  was 
below  average  and  never  really  recovered  from  the  bad  conditions 
at  planting  caused  by  poor  burns.  1955  was  a  wet  Year  ar|d  burns 
for  the  hill  padi  crop  were  bad  everywhere.  The  acreage  planted 
is  well  below  average,  weed  infestation  is  heavy,  and  prospects 
are  poor.  The  acreage  of  swamp  padi  planted  for  1955/56  is 
well  below  that  of  1954/55;  largely  because  of  high  price  of 
rubber.  At  the  end  of  the  year  progress  reports  on  the  wet  padi 
crop  were  promising. 

That  large  areas  of  potential  wet  padi  land  exist  in  the 
country  is  well  known  but  the  extent  and  possibilities  for  future 
development  have  yet  to  be  appraised.  Three  of  the  more  pro¬ 
mising  areas,  the  Nonok  Peninsula,  the  Maludam  Peninsula  and 
the  Ulu  Baram,  perhaps  300,000  acres  in  all,  were  selected  for 
investigation  and  the  task  assigned  to  a  firm  of  consultant  engi¬ 
neers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  surveys  on  the  more  easily 
accessible  Nonok  and  Maludam  Peninsulas  were  all  but  completed. 
Final  reports  are  awaited. 

Rubber 

Rubber  is  the  chief  tree  crop  and  smoked  sheet  rubber  the 
most  important  agricultural  export.  Most  of  the  rubber  trees  are 
old  seedling  rubber  in  very  poor  condition  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  wasting  asset.  Management,  tapping  and  sheet  manufacture 
are  generally  of  a  very  low  standard. 

With  small  fluctuations  rubber  prices  in  Kuching  rose  from 
just  over  $100  per  picul  for  first  grade  in  January  to  $175  per 
picul  in  September.  There  was  then  a  sharp  fall  but  prices  re¬ 
mained  fairly  steady  at  about  $150  per  picul  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Better  prices  resulted  in  an  export  increase  of  over  70% 
on  1954.  The  following  figures  are  of  interest 
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Rubber  Exports  (to  the  nearest  ton)  1951 — 42,251,  1952 — 
31,461,  195.3— 23’958>  1954—22,966  and  1955“ 39»4io* 


The  proportion  of  the  various  grades  in  Sarawak  exports 
showed  further  deterioration  and  the  latest  estimate  is  as 
follows :  — 


Grade 
RSS  No.  1 
RSS  No.  2 
RSS  No.  3 
RSS  No.  4 
RSS  No.  5 


Proportion 

■9% 

9-i% 

40.0% 

6.0% 

44-o% 


These  figures  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  production  at 
the  small  demonstration  factory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Kuap  where  the  whole  of  the  production  for  1955,  of  174 
piculs,  was  Grade  1;  and  also  to  the  production  in  1955  on  the 
Sarawak  Rubber  Fund  Committee’s  Samarahan  Estate  where  the 
rough  proportion  of  grades  in  a  total  production  of  400,000  lbs. 
was 

Grade  Proportion 

RSS  No.  1  65% 

RSS  No.  2  16% 

RSS  No.  5  (i.e.  scrap,  cuttings  etc.)  19% 


Excellent  progress  has  been  made  on  this  3,500  acre  estate 
formerly  Japanese-owned  and  acquired  by  the  Sarawak  Rubber 
Fund  Committee  in  July,  1953.  The  estate  is  managed  for  the 
Committee  by  Sarawak  Rubber  Estates  Limited  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  progress  is  largely 
due  to  the  enthusiastic  and  efficient  work  of  the  staff  of  Sarawak 
Rubber  Estates  Limited.  The  estate  made  a  profit  in  1955  of 
over  $100,000,  and,  having  regard  to  conditions  when  it  was 
taken  over,  it  is  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  modern  methods 
of  natural  rubber  production.  The  rebuilding  programme  is  com¬ 
plete  and  the  staff  and  labour  housing  are  good.  The  factory  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  modern  smoke-sheet  factory.  Bad 
weather  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  budded-stump  nursery, 
but  with  modern  machinery  good  progress  has  been  made.  The 
first  production  of  T.J.i  budded  stumps  will  be  used  for  esta¬ 
blishing  an  isolated  clonal  seed  garden  of  about  50  acres  on  the 
estate,  but  good  quantities  of  budded  stumps  should  be  available 
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for  general  distribution  in  1956.  For  the  staff  and  labour  force 
there  is  a  dispensary,  an  elementary  school  and  a  shop.  The 
mosque  has  been  rebuilt.  There  is  a  small  permanent  labour  force 
but  the  estate  depends  much  on  seasonal  labour  from  surrounding 
Malay  villages.  During  padi  planting  and  harvest  the  people  stay 
on  their  own  land  and  at  other  times  work  on  the  estate.  This 
makes  estate  working  difficult  at  times  but  if  economic  need 
arose  the  workers  could  return  to  their  own  land  and  be  self- 
supporting.  An  interesting  and  progressive  feature  is  that  tappers 
are  working  on  a  profit  sharing  basis.  They  are  paid  on  the 
amount  of  latex  they  obtain,  its  dry  rubber  content,  and  on  a 
sliding  scale  dependent  on  the  current  price  of  rubber.  An  area 
of  swamp  land  of  about  1,000  acres  adjacent  to  the  estate  should 
soon  be  developed  under  a  water  control  scheme.  The  purpose 
is  intensive  wet  padi  cultivation,  and  there  should  be  additional 
labour  among  the  people  settled  on  the  reclaimed  land.  Sama- 
rahan  Estate  is  a  community  development  project  of  outstanding 
interest  and  importance,  making  substantial  profits.  The  cost  of 
rubber  production  on  the  estate  is  such  that  even  with  a  major 
fall  in  rubber  prices  the  estate  could  still  be  self-supporting.  As 
replanting  with  high  yielding  material  continues,  there  will  be 
further  major  cuts  in  production  costs. 

The  small  training  school  for  training  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  field  staff  and  independent  rubber  gardeners  in  modern 
production  techniques,  started  at  Samarahan  in  1954  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  instructor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
operated  successfully. 

It  is  imperative  to  get  increased  acreage  under  high-yielding 
rubber  in  Sarawak,  either  by  replanting  or  new  planting.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  publicised  its  proposals  for  a  subsidised  replanting 
scheme  and  much  interest  is  being  shown  by  the  public.  Divi¬ 
sional  Replanting  Committees  under  the  chairmanship  of  Resi¬ 
dents  are  working  out  local  schemes  and  methods  of  administering 
the  subsidy.  Three  experienced  Malayan  Chinese  Rubber  Develop¬ 
ment  Officers  have  been  appointed  and  there  should  soon  be  further 
specialist  staff.  Clonal  seed  has  been  obtained  from  Malaya  and 
increasing  quantities  of  budwood  are  being  produced.  Much  of 
this  has  already  been  issued  on  credit  to  progressive  rubber 
gardeners.  Bulk  supplies  of  fertilisers  and  other  materials  will  be 
obtained  and  these  should  reduce  costs  considerably. 
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There  are  about  150,000  acres  under  sago  cultivation,  in  the 
Mukah,  Oya  and  Dalat  regions  of  the  Third  Division  and  in  parts 
of  the  Second  Division.  About  75,000  acres  are  under  productive 
sago.  The  yield  is  not  high  and  methods  of  extracting  the  flour 
arc  sometimes  primitive  and  the  quality  of  the  product  poor. 

Export  of  sago  flour  decreased  from  12,694  tons  in  1954  to 
9,861  tons  in  1955.  This  is  due  to  low  prices.  The  average  Kuching 
price  for  F.A.Q.  sago  flour  was  about  $9.00  per  picul. 

Further  technical  investigations  in  co-operation  with  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  the  Sarawak  and  Home  trade  were  carried 
out  on  processing  and  marketing.  In  view  of  conditions  in  world 
starch  markets,  the  ordinary  grades  of  Sarawak  sago  flour  will 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  successfully  and  there 
is  at  present  little  hope  that  the  Sarawak  sago  flour  industry  in 
ordinary  grades  will  recover  from  its  present  depression.  Investi¬ 
gation  confirms  that  good  quality  Sarawak  sago  flour  possesses 
for  certain  industrial  purposes  valuable  properties  not  possessed 
by  other  starches.  This  type  of  flour  can  be  produced  by  simple 
means  and  machinery  need  not  be  unduly  elaborate  or  expensive; 
but  simple  precautions  not  at  present  observed  by  the  small  pro¬ 
ducers  are  necessary.  If  producers  can  guarantee  certain  tech¬ 
nical  characteristics,  these  special  grades  may  fetch  good  prices, 
and  the  industry  will  provide  a  steady  means  of  livelihood  for 
those  dependent  on  it.  There  are  complicated  social  and  economic 
difficulties  to  be  solved  before  substantial  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  can  take  place.  A  full  enquiry  is  necessary  and  Govern¬ 
ment  is  seeking  suitable  consultants  for  this. 

Pepper 

The  export  of  pepper  (both  black  and  white)  was  a  new 
record ;  16,280  tons  against  15,022  tons  in  1954.  Prices  were 
well  below  1954  and  at  the  end  of  1955  black  pepper  was  $86  per 
picul  and  white  $117  per  picul  in  Kuching.  About  85%  of  the 
export  was  black,  a  similar  proportion  to  1954. 

Owners  of  less  efficient  gardens,  especially  on  poorer  land 
where  very  heavy  manuring  is  needed,  are  now  finding  it  difficult 
to  make  a  profit.  Some  of  these  are  now  going  out  of  production 
and  the  gardeners  are  turning  to  rubber,  at  present  prices  a  more 
profitable  crop  needing  less  labour  and  less  recurrent  expenditure. 
Serious  disease  continues  to  take  its  toll  in  certain  areas  and 
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A  Kayan  from  Long  Anyat  in  a  padi  field  in  the  Ulu  Sungei  Pulo,  a  tributary 
of  Sungei  Patah.  There  is  some  flat  land  for  rice  planting  in  this  region  of  the 
Fourth  Division 
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production  in  1956  will  probably  be  well  below  1955  unless 
prices  improve.  The  present  position  is  most  uncertain  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  useful  estimates  of  1956  production  in  present 
circumstances. 

The  potential  danger  of  “sudden  death”  disease  was  first 
recognised  late  in  1952  and  it  still  causes  very  serious  damage, 
particularly  in  some  of  the  productive  areas  in  the  First  Division. 
Funds  for  a  research  scheme  have  been  voted  and  a  Senior  Pool 
Plant  Pathologist  and  a  Pool  Plant  Pathologist  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Mycological  Institute  in  London  began  an  investigation 
in  1955.  A  new  laboratory  was  erected  and  equipped  at  Batu 
Lintang  near  Kuching,  and  the  pathologists  have  made  some  pro¬ 
gress.  So  far  their  work  confirms  tentative  ideas  that  “sudden 
death”  disease  is  primarily  due  to  heavy  soil  attack  by  eel- worms 
in  the  root  systems.  Control  of  the  disease  in  the  near  future 
seems  unlikely  and  a  long-term  research  scheme  will  probably  be 
necessary. 

Coconuts 

The  acreage  is  about  21,000  mainly  in  the  First  Division 
and  many  of  the  palms  are  old  and  in  very  poor  condition.  Some 
copra  is  exported  but  the  quality  is  usually  very  low.  In  Kuching 
production  is  being  developed  of  a  high  grade  coconut  oil,  so  far 
mainly  with  imported  copra.  Just  over  66  tons  were  exported  in 

*9SS- 

Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  trees  are  found  in  the  villages  but  the  demand  for  fruit 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
planting  more  durian,  rambutan  and  mangosteen.  Supplies  of 
planting  material  are  available  at  a  number  of  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  stations. 

Tineapples 

This  fruit  will  grow  on  most  types  of  soil  in  Sarawak  and 
fruit  of  high  quality  and  exceptional  flavour  can  be  produced  on 
the  drained  peat  soils. 

Coffee 

There  has  been  increased  interest  in  coffee,  and  many  seed¬ 
lings  have  been  distributed  by  the  Department  from  the  main 
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nurseries.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  supplies  available 
in  outstation  nurseries.  The  Department’s  recommendation  is  that 
selected  types  of  Robusta  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  other 
types.  The  Robusta  finds  a  ready  demand  locally  and,  if  it  later 
proves  possible  for  Sarawak  to  enter  the  world  coffee  trade, 
enquiries  show  that  a  good  type  of  Robusta  would  be  saleable, 
but  unlikely  that  other  types  that  can  be  produced  in  Sarawak 
could  be  disposed  of.  It  is  improbable  that  Arabica  types  can  be 
grown  in  Sarawak. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  for  local  consumption  is  planted  in  small  areas  near 
the  villages.  The  quality  of  the  product  can  probably  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Cocoa 

Progress  with  cocoa  has  not  been  very  encouraging  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  areas  of  suitable  soil  are  small.  Even  with 
the  right  soil  the  lack  of  a  dry  season  results  in  more  or  less 
continuous  bearing  and  this  increases  labour  requirements  and 
favours  attack  by  pests.  And  in  a  damp  humid  climate,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  dry  the  beans  thoroughly.  Reports  on 
samples  sent  to  the  Colonial  Products  Laboratory  show  a  mouldy 
flavour  in  them. 


LIVESTOCK  HUSBANDRY 

In  the  Fifth  Division,  the  export  of  buffaloes  for  meat  to 
Brunei  (particularly  Seria)  is  important.  Buffaloes  at  Depart¬ 
mental  development  centres  in  the  First  Division  continue  to  thrive 
and  apart  from  the  very  real  risks  of  severe  losses  during  the 
disastrous  floods  that  are  often  experienced,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  could  be  kept  in  many  parts  of  the  Division  for  meat  if  not 
for  cultivation. 

The  cattle  population  of  Sarawak  is  small  though  a  number 
of  herds  are  found  near  the  sea  coast  and  along  some  of  the 
rivers  where  severe  flooding  is  not  the  rule;  frequently  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cattle  is  not  at  all  good.  In  an  attempt  to  improve 
some  of  these  herds  the  Department  has  imported  a  few  cross¬ 
bred  Sindhi-Kelantan  bulls  from  Malaya  for  its  own  herds  and 
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for  resale  to  farmers.  More  Red  Sindhi  cattle  were  imported  from 
Pakistan:  they  are  being  maintained  at  Tarat.  Their  condition  has 
given  rise  to  some  anxiety  although  they  receive  great  care. 

The  Hereford  bull  has  not  yet  produced  any  calves.  Hormone 
injections  are  to  be  tried  and  if  these  are  not  successful  he  will 
be  disposed  of.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  Balinese  cattle  continue  to  do  well  in  places 
where  in  wet  weather  they  can  be  kept  on  dry  pastures.  Some 
are  not  doing  well  on  land  that  becomes  very  muddy  during  the 
monsoon  and  the  fall  in  their  condition  is  almost  certainly  caused 
by  the  wet  and  rather  cold  conditions  that  develop  in  such  places. 
Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  Sarawak  available  for 
cattle  grazing  is  of  this  type.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  Balinese 
cattle  would  do  quite  well  even  under  Sarawak’s  roughest  and 
most  unfavourable  conditions  and  this  experience  is  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  Milk  production  is  mainly  in  urban  areas  and  is  still 
very  low.  The  development  of  milk  production  is  not  pro¬ 
mising. 

Production  of  pork  is  far  below  demands  and  many  pigs  are 
imported  for  slaughter.  The  Department’s  efforts  to  develop  the 
pig-breeding  industry  are  having  some  success  and  Middle  White 
crosses  with  both  Dayak  and  Chinese  pigs  are  popular.  An  in¬ 
teresting  development  is  the  successful  establishment  of  pig  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  fairly  large  scale  by  a  European-owned  rubber  estate 
near  Kuching.  Although  the  Middle  White  and  its  crosses  are 
popular.  Middle  White  breeding  stock  deteriorates  very  quickly 
and  fresh  imports  have  to  be  made.  Middle  White  sows  are 
generally  not  good  mothers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
buy  Tamworth  and  Berkshire  boars  from  England  for  experi¬ 
mental  work. 

The  Veterinary  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  develop,  and  its  work  increases  in  value  now  that 
the  Veterinary  Officer  has  fully  investigated  livestock  disease  in 
Sarawak.  The  Section  has  three  Indian  Assistant  Veterinary  Offi¬ 
cers  and  junior  staff  are  being  trained  to  help  them.  Progress 
is  being  made  in  building  the  Kuching  Veterinary  Clinic  and  plans 
are  being  drawn  for  two  other  Clinics. 

There  were  five  suspected  outbreaks  of  Haemorrhagic  Septi¬ 
caemia,  three  affecting  cattle,  one  buffaloes  and  one  pig.  The 
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presence  of  this  disease  was  not  confirmed  but  in-contacts  were 
treated  with  serum  and  vaccinated.  About  500  buffaloes  and 
cattle  were  given  protective  inoculations  in  places  where  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist.  There  were  two  outbreaks  of  Red 
water  disease  in  cattle  on  Departmental  stations.  Both  were 
successfully  dealt  with  and  only  one  animal  died. 

FISHERIES 

The  main  source  of  supply  is  the  shallow  coastal  waters  and 
the  estuaries  of  the  larger  rivers,  worked  mainly  by  Malay, 
Melanau  and  Chinese  (Henghua)  fishermen. 

The  fishing  methods  along  the  coasts  may  appear  crude  to  the 
casual  observer  but  anyone  acquainted  with  sea  fishing  is  soon 
impressed  by  the  simplicity,  ingenuity  and  suitability  for  local 
conditions  of  the  contrivances.  The  fishermen  show  much  skill 
and  good  seamanship. 

The  Fishery  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
another  successful  year  and  about  817  piculs  of  fish  were  landed 
from  42  trips.  M.F.V.  Saripah  had  to  be  docked  for  overhaul  and 
repairs.  The  Section  needs  a  second  vessel  so  that  the  crew  can 
go  on  working  and  funds  are  now  voted  for  a  second  and  larger 
vessel.  The  year  confirmed  that  satisfactory  catches  can  be 
obtained  in  the  fair  weather  season  with  the  Danish  seine  net 
and  that  during  the  monsoon  the  wire  bubu  traps  are  most 
successful.  Bubu  traps  catch  high  grade  fish  ( ikan  merah  parti¬ 
cularly)  when  because  of  rough  weather  markets  are  short  of  fish 
and  excellent  prices  are  usually  obtained.  With  new  long  lines 
quite  good  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  fair  weather  sea¬ 
son  and  useful  catches  of  small  sharks  landed.  These  small  sharks 
are  good  eating  and  have  found  quite  a  ready  demand.  They  also 
make  an  excellent  fish  meal.  Further  experiments  with  small 
success  were  made  with  the  purse  seine  and  this  method  will 
probably  be  abandoned. 

The  small  experimental  fish-meal  plant  operated  successfully 
on  the  low-grade  fish  from  the  Danish  seine  catches  and  the 
product  is  in  ready  demand  by  progressive  pig  feeders.  The 
Danish  seine  frequently  produces  very  large  catches  of  low-grade 
fish  in  fair  weather  when  there  is  generally  plenty  of  fish  in 
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the  markets  and  the  fish  meal  plant  has  proved  a  very  good 
way  of  using  these  catches  outside  the  local  fish  market.  Drying 
the  meal  during  wet  weather  is  still  the  main  difficulty  but  simple 
methods  of  artificial  drying  are  proving  quite  successful.  This 
fish-meal  plant  has  proved  so  successful  that  money  has  been 
voted  for  a  larger  plant  at  Pending,  down-stream  from  Kuching. 
This  plant  may  be  able  to  handle  surplus  catches  from  local  fisher¬ 
men  and  so  help  the  fishing  industry. 

The  simple  ice  boxes  now  used  for  storing  Saripah’s  catches 
ashore  are  most  effective.  Careful  grading  and  handling  of  catches 
is  also  proving  well  worth  while.  A  similar  ice  box  and  a  cool 
glass-fronted  showcase  for  showing  fish  has  been  built  for  a  fish 
merchant  who  sells  fish  from  Saripah. 

Chinese  farmers  get  large  and  profitable  yields  from  fresh¬ 
water  fish  farming,  mainly  with  carp  and  often  combined  with 
piggeries.  Except  for  the  common  carp  which  breeds  but  tends 
to  diminish  in  size,  farming  requires  the  importation  of  fry  and 
so  is  not  good  for  remote  areas  or  poor  farmers.  Further  work 
with  Tilapia  mossambica  has  been  done  and  it  is  the  Department’s 
policy  to  spread  this  species. 

The  Assistant  Fishery  Officer  attended  a  course  on  fresh¬ 
water  fisheries  in  Indonesia.  As  a  result  of  what  he  learned  it  will 
probably  be  worth  while  developing  experimental  work  for  pond 
culture  with  a  local  fish  known  as  the  Gourami.  This  under  inten¬ 
sive  methods  breeds  profusely  and  reaches  a  large  size  and  seems 
able  to  hold  its  own  with  the  predatory  fish  so  troublesome  in 
fishponds. 


FORESTRY 

Natural  forest  still  covers  some  34,000  square  miles  or 
about  72%  of  Sarawak.  Except  for  a  relatively  small  and 
commercially  unimportant  area  of  moss  forest  on  the  tops  of 
the  higher  hills,  nearly  all  this  natural  vegetation  is  classed  as 
lowland  tropical  rain  forest.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  is  in  most  parts  dominated  by  species  of  one 
botanical  family,  the  Dipterocarpaceae ,  but  it  is  very  varied. 
The  number  of  indigenous  tree  species,  many  still  unknown,  pro¬ 
bably  exceeds  2,300,  but  not  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  them 
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are  important  as  timber-producers.  For  the  working  of  timber, 
much  of  the  forest  is  still  inaccessible  but  if  the  internal  commu¬ 
nications  of  the  country  can  be  improved,  most  of  this  forest 
is  potentially  productive. 

The  lowland  tropical  rain  forest  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinctive  types,  depending  mainly  on  soil.  The  principal  ones 
are  described  below:  — 

Mangrove  swamps 

These  are  tidal  swamps  in  sheltered  places  in  the  estuaries  of 
the  larger  rivers,  the  most  important  being  the  Sarawak,  Rejang 
and  Trusan.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  460  square  miles,  but 
only  about  half  of  this  is  true  mangrove  of  good  quality,  the 
remainder  being  either  poor  forest  in  the  drier  parts  of  the 
swamps,  or  else  thickets  of  the  nipah  palm.  Mangrove  is  of 
little  importance  as  a  timber  producer,  but  a  valuable  source  of 
firewood,  charcoal  and  cutch.  The  nipah  palm  provides  sugar 
and  thatch. 

Peat-swamp  forest 

The  greater  part  of  the  coastal  belt  is  swampy  land  with 
deep  peat  soil,  extending  inland  for  more  than  50  miles  in  places 
and  covering  about  6,000  square  miles.  About  5,770  square  miles 
of  this  is  still  forest,  often  very  valuable,  and  because  of  its  acces¬ 
sibility  and  the  quality  of  some  of  its  timbers,  such  as  ramin 
(Gonystylus  bancanus ),  forming  the  chief  sources  of  timber.  There 
are  distinct  sub-types  of  swamp  forest.  Of  these  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  mixed  swamp  forest,  in  which  ramin  is  often  the  most 
abundant  large  tree.  Another  distinct  sub-type  is  alan  forest,  in 
which  Shorea  albida  often  occurs  in  almost  pure  stands. 

Kerangas  or  Heath  Forest 

This  type  of  vegetation  occurs  on  areas  of  very  poor,  acid 
podsol  soils,  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  probably 
covering  several  thousand  square  miles.  Much  of  this  forest  is 
of  poor  quality  and  even  in  the  better  parts  the  trees  are  usually 
of  relatively  small  size,  but  the  forests  are  often  of  considerable 
value.  In  places  there  are  almost  pure  stands  of  ru  ronang 
( Casuarina  sumatrana )  which  provides  high  quality  fuel,  and  there 
are  also  rich  stands  of  the  conifers  bindang  ( Agathis  alba )  and 
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scmpilor  (Dacrydium  elatum),  which  are  not  otherwise  available 
except  on  steep  and  usually  inaccessible  hills.  Where  shifting 
cultivation  is  widespread,  the  only  forests  left  are  mostly  of  the 
kerangas  type,  the  soil  being  too  poor  for  agriculture;  and  these 
are  invaluable  as  the  only  remaining  local  sources  of  timber, 
firewood  and  other  essential  forest  products  for  the  surrounding 
population. 

Riparian  forest 

Narrow  strips  of  riverine  alluvial  soils,  rarely  half  a  mile 
wide,  carry  a  special  type  of  forest  which  appears  to  vary  mainly 
with  the  nature  and  the  speed  of  the  rivers.  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  fast-flowing  streams,  the  riparian  forest  often  consists  chiefly 
of  species  of  engkabang  ( Shorea  spp.),  the  source  of  the  valuable 
oil-bearing  illipe  nut.  Where  the  streams  are  comparatively  slow- 
flowing,  the  forest  often  changes,  and  in  many  places  belian 
( Eusideroxylon  zwageri )  becomes  the  most  important  tree.  The 
remaining  riparian  forest  of  value  is  of  small  extent  and  much 
of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  ribbon  cultivation  along  the  rivers, 
and  because  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  timber  of  belian  is  held. 

Other  types 

The  remaining  forest,  covering  about  25,000  square  miles,  is 
found  on  less  specialised  soils.  It  is  very  mixed,  with  a  multitude 
of  species,  dominated  by  Dipterocarps  such  as  meranti  (Shorea), 
keruing  ( Dipterocarpus )  and  kapur  ( Dryobalanops ).  It  is  very 
dense  and  the  trees  are  tall,  the  roof  of  the  forest  being  usually 
about  150  feet  above  the  ground.  Below  this  canopy  formed  by 
the  larger  species,  there  are  several  not  very  sharply  defined 
layers  of  smaller  shade-bearing  trees,  but  low  vegetation  is  gene¬ 
rally  scanty  because  very  little  light  reaches  the  ground.  Climbing 
lianes  and  canes  are  common,  and  epiphytes  such  as  orchids  are 
abundant  on  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees.  Considerable  areas 
of  this  forest  are  obviously  secondary,  the  relics  of  a  former 
cultivation  that  has  now  disappeared. 

Volicy  and  administration 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Sarawak 

(1)  To  reserve  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 

and  future  inhabitants  of  the  country  forest  land  sufficient  for 
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(a)  the  assurance  of  the  sound  climatic  and  physical 
condition  of  the  country;  the  safe-guarding  of  soil  ferti¬ 
lity  and  of  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use,  irrigation  and  general  agricultural  purposes;  and  the 
prevention  of  damage  by  flooding  and  erosion  to  rivers 
and  agricultural  land; 

(b)  the  supply  in  perpetuity  and  at  moderate  prices 
of  all  forms  of  forest  produce  within  the  country,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  people  for  agricultural,  domestic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  under  a  fully  developed  national 
economy. 

(2)  To  manage  the  productive  forests  of  the  permanent 
forest  estate  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  revenue  com¬ 
patible  with  the  principle  of  sustained  yield  and  the  primary 
objects  set  out  above. 

(3)  To  promote,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  tho¬ 
rough  and  economical  utilisation  of  forest  products  on  land 
not  included  in  the  permanent  forest  estate,  before  its  aliena¬ 
tion. 

(4)  To  foster,  as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  prior 
claims  of  local  demands,  a  profitable  export  trade  in  forest 
produce. 

Exploration 

The  principal  current  exploration  work  aims  mainly  at  find¬ 
ing  forest  rich  in  belian,  and  at  a  preliminary  survey  of  swamp 
forest.  In  the  Fourth  Division  the  tributaries  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Suai  river  were  examined,  and  some  were  found  to  be 
rich  in  belian ,  but  the  stands  are  believed  to  be  small,  and  further 
investigation  is  necessary.  Exploration  of  the  country  between 
the  Sibuti  river  and  the  Saih  (a  tributary  of  the  Niah)  showed 
unexpectedly  poor  forest  with  almost  no  belian. 

Swamp  forest  between  the  lower  Sadong  and  Samarahan 
rivers,  of  about  100  square  miles,  was  examined.  It  is  all  mixed 
swamp  forest  and,  in  spite  of  previous  casual  reports  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  much  is  of  very  poor  quality.  In  the  Bintulu  district,  the 
coastal  swamps  between  the  Kemena  and  Sarupai  rivers,  covering 
about  200  miles,  were  also  investigated.  The>  carry  mixed  swamp 
forest  interspersed  with  low-lying  heath  forest,  and  the  quality 
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varies  from  poor  to  fair.  Examination  of  the  very  extensive 
swamps  along  the  lower  Baram  was  continued,  but  is  unfinished. 

Other  explorations  were  made  in  the  Simatan  area  of  the 
First  Division,  and  in  the  country  from  Bukit  Buan  to  the  Segan 
River  in  the  Bintulu  district.  A  forester  was  attached  to  the  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Expedition  (which  also  includes  a  forestry  under¬ 
graduate),  working  in  the  Upper  Baram  and  on  the  Usun  Apau 
tableland. 

Constitution  of  Permanent  Forests 

The  constitution  of  the  permanent  forest  estate  made  fair 
progress,  and  settlement  of  408.2  square  miles  was  completed 
during  the  year,  with  another  473.3  square  miles  under  preli¬ 
minary  notification.  The  total  area  of  permanent  forests  is  now 
10,012.3  square  miles,  or  about  21.3%  of  the  land  area  of  Sarawak. 

Forest  inventories 

The  soils,  and  consequently  the  vegetation  types,  of  Sarawak 
are  so  varied  and  often  so  poor  that  proper  management  of  the 
permanent  forests  on  a  basis  of  sustained  yield  is  impossible  unless 
stock-maps  are  carefully  prepared.  The  method  generally  used 
is  to  make  a  preliminary  map  from  aerial  photographs,  and  to 
check  the  interpretation  and  assess  the  quality  of  the  forest  by 
random  samples  on  the  ground.  The  area  covered  by  such  sur¬ 
veys  during  the  year  was  354.3  square  miles,  principally  in  the 
First  and  Fourth  Divisions.  This  brought  the  whole  area  covered 
to  1846.9  square  miles.  Close  co-operation  was  maintained  with 
the  Photo-Forestry  Section  of  the  Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys. 
The  Section  continued  work  on  preliminary  sketch-maps  of  several 
important  forests. 

Working  plans 

A  plan  of  management  for  the  Sedilu  working  circle  in  the 
First  Division,  covering  27.0  square  miles  of  mixed  swamp  forest, 
was  completed  and  brought  into  force.  The  plan  provides  for 
girth-limit  fellings,  followed  by  silvicultural  operations  in  favour 
of  ramin,  on  a  60-year  cycle.  Good  progress  was  also  made  with 
plans  for  the  Triso  working  circle  in  the  Second  Division  and  the 
Rejang  Mangrove  working  circle  in  the  Third  Division,  and  the 
first  drafts  of  these  plans  were  approved. 
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Silviculture 

Sarawak  relies  mainly  on  methods  of  natural  regeneration 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  her  forests,  and  silvi¬ 
cultural  works  by  natural  systems  were  carried  out  over  areas 
of  490  acres  during  the  year.  The  formation  of  plantations  is 
on  a  small  and  still  mainly  experimental  scale,  but  one  project 
is  of  considerable  interest,  namely  the  establishment  of  timber 
plantations  in  conjunction  with  food  crops  planted  by  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Leper  Settlement  near  Kuching.  20  acres  were  added 
to  these  plantations  during  the  year. 

Forest  industries 

There  are  58  licensed  sawmills  working  in  the  country.  The 
total  cut  of  commercial  wood,  in  terms  of  round  timber,  was 
391,034  tons  of  50  Hoppus  feet,  compared  with  292,974  tons 
in  1954.  Of  this  total,  approximately  81%  was  exported,  and 
timber  exports,  which  are  summarised  in  the  following  table, 
were  valued  at  $21,962,081  f.o.b.  as  compared  with  $13,891,980  in 

1  954- 

timber  EXPORTS,  1955* 


Destination 

Sawn 
timber 
Tons  of 
50  cu.  ft. 

Round 
timber 
Tons  of 
50  Hoppus 
feet 

Total  equ 
round 
Tons  of  50 

J955 

ivalent  in 
timber 
Hoppus  ft. 

i9S4 

United  Kingdom 

63,411 

7,368 

134,190 

96,064 

Hongkong 

3-044 

43,988 

50,076 

54,925 

Australia 

26,984 

1 1,886 

65,854 

3°>934 

Borneo  ports 

7,699 

3,606 

19*004 

17*290 

Singapore 

4,529 

1,191 

10,249 

1,529 

South  Africa 

543 

— 

1,086 

241 

Japan 

360 

360 

78l 

Egypt 

3,25' 

223 

6,725 

740 

Germany 

2,048 

8,805 

12,901 

4*982 

Netherlands 

1,616 

6,824 

10,096 

2,887 

Italy 

550 

1,215 

2,315 

365 

Belgium 

878 

469 

2,225 

3,581 

Denmark 

356 

— 

712 

8 

U.S.A. 

T59 

4i 

359 

34 

Others 

340 

21 

701 

1,054 

Total 

115,408 

86,037 

316,853 

215,415 

*  Apparent  errors  in  this  table  are  due  to  elimination  of  decimals 
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Fifteen  kinds  of  timber  were  exported,  but  only  six,  namely 
ramin  ( Gonystylus  bancanus),  jongkong  ( Dactylocladus  steno- 
stachys),  red  meranti  ( Shorea  spp.),  meranti  bunga  ( Shorea  albida), 
sepetir  (Pseudosindora  palustris )  and  kapur  (Dryobalanops  spp.) 
exceeded  3,000  tons  in  terms  of  round  timber.  Of  the  total  timber 
cut  for  export,  ramin  made  up  about  80%  and  meranti  6%. 
The  large  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  entirely  in 
ramin,  while  Hongkong  remains  the  principal  market  for  lower 
grade  material.  The  relaxation  of  softwood  import  controls 
(mentioned  in  last  year’s  report)  and  the  release  of  dollars  for  the 
import  of  American  hardwoods  had  no  marked  elfect  on  the 
ramin  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  financial  policy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1933  resulted  in  a  very  uneasy 
market  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  Forest  Department  has  little  control  over  most  kinds  of 
minor  forest  produce  except  when  these  are  collected  in  per¬ 
manent  forests.  The  most  important  are  canes,  cutch,  damar, 
getah  jelutong  and  other  wild  rubbers,  illipe  nuts  and  palm  sugar. 
There  was  an  excellent  flowering  of  illipe  nut  trees  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  but  later  weather  conditions  were  unfavourable, 
and  the  crop  was  not  good.  The  f.o.b.  value  of  minor  forest 
products  exported,  details  of  which  can  be  found  on  page  2 6, 
was  $3,038,646  as  compared  with  $16,310,601  in  1954.  The  large 
decrease  was  due  to  the  poor  illipe  nut  crop,  which  was  a  record 
in  T9S4-  Revenue  on  account  of  minor  forest  products  amounted 
to  $30,600  in  Forest  Department  royalties  and  permit  fees,  and 
$288,030  in  export  duties. 


Research 

The  principal  current  local  research  projects  are:  — 

(1)  A  general  study  of  the  composition  and  ecology  of 
peat-swamp  forests.  One  senior  officer  has  specialised  in  this 
research,  and  was  for  some  time  released  from  other  duties 
for  it. 

(2)  Studies  in  the  management  of  mixed  swamp  forest, 
lowland  Dipterocarp  forest  and  kerangas  forest  by  selective 
girth-limit  fellings. 
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(3)  A  study  of  kerangas  soils,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  variation  and  potential  use.  A  soils  expert  was 
seconded  under  the  Technical  Assistance  plan  of  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organisation  of  the  United  Nations  for 
twelve  months.  He  began  work  late  in  the  year. 

(4)  Spot  tests  of  the  suitability  of  various  timber  species 
for  planting  on  very  poor  kerangas  soils.  Species  now  on 
trial  are  Agathis  alba ,  Albizzia  falcata,  Araucaria  cunning - 
hamii,  Dacrydium  elatum,  Dryobalanops  ?  fusca,  Dryoba- 
lanops  rappa,  Durio  zibethinus,  Eucalyptus  siderophloia, 
Gonystylus  bancanus,  Hymenaea  courbaril,  Melia  excelsa, 
Pinus  caribaea,  Vinus  merkusii ,  and  Shorea  albida. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

The  main  mineral  resources  in  Sarawak  are  oil,  gold,  coal, 
stone,  phosphate,  bauxite,  antimony,  and  mercury;  some  black 
sand  and  manganese  occur. 

Minerals  have  long  been  important  in  the  country’s  life,  and 
today  are  still  prominent  in  the  economy.  Gold  and  diamonds 
were  first  mined,  later  antimony,  mercury,  and  coal,  then  more 
recently  oil.  Other  mineral  resources  are  diamonds,  limestone 
used  for  lime  manufacture  and  cement,  and  clay  used  for  bricks 
and  tiles.  Small  occurrences  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gypsum, 
ilmenite,  zircon,  monazite,  iron  ore,  saphire,  and  kaolin  occur, 
and  salt  is  obtained  in  the  interior  by  native  methods.  Minerals 
have  probably  been  worked  in  this  and  adjoining  parts  of  the 
island  for  about  a  thousand  years,  but  as  the  geologist  Posewitz 
wrote  in  1892  of  Borneo,  “From  the  day  when  the  companions 

of  the  unfortunate  Magellan  cast  anchor  before  Brunei . the 

wildest  ideas  have  been  in  circulation  with  regard  to  its  mineral 
wealth’’. 
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SARAWAK  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1 955 


Mineral 

Production 

Remarks 

Oil 

65,614  long  tons 

Valued  at  M$3,497,8i9;  royalty 
estimated  at  M$377,i66.  Oil 
exports  from  Sarawak  totalled 
5,122,867  long  tons  valued  at 
M$3  30,000,836  and  included 
naphtha,  gasoline,  diesel,  kero- 
sine,  gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  and  crude 
oil.  Most  of  this  oil  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Brunei  but  piped  to 
Sarawak  where  some  of  it  was 
treated  at  Lutong  Refinery  be¬ 
fore  being  exported 

Gold 

463  fine  ounces 

Valued  at  M$47,747;  a  royalty 
of  M$2,387  was  collected,  and 
mining  rents  yielded  M$4,749. 
The  output  came  from  three 
mines  in  the  Bau  District 

Phosphate 

402  long  tons 

Valued  at  M$66,i3o;  royalty 
paid  was  M$  10,252.  Extracted 
from  Niah  Caves,  Bukit  Subis, 
Fourth  Division 

Bricks 

1,695,000  bricks 

Estimated  value  of  bricks  made 
is  M$  1 86,450.  The  output  of 
concerns  at  Kuching  was 
410,000  bricks;  around  Sibu 
companies  produced  785,000 
clay  bricks,  and  at  Miri  com¬ 
panies  made  500,000  bricks 

Lime 

1,160  long  tons 

Estimated  value  M$  136,500. 
Made  in  the  Kuching  area  by 
Chop  Mong  Soon,  and  Ban  Hin 
Company 

Stone 

102,650  cubic 
yards 

Estimated  value  approximately 
M$7i5,ooo.  This  stone  was 
produced  mostly  in  the  First 
Division  coming  from  Paku,  the 
7th  Mile,  and  Stapok  quarries. 
In  the  Second  Division  Sebuyau 
quarry  yielded  about  30,066 
cubic  yards,  and  in  the  Fourth 
Division  production  was  4,280 
cubic  yards 

Gravel 

10,000  cubic 
yards  (estimated) 

This  gravel  was  worked  in  the 
Third  Division  from  the  Rejang 
valley 

Values  are 

in  Malayan  dollars,  M$i  being  worth  Sterling  2s  4d 

6o 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1 955 

The  output  of  minerals  and  mineral  products  during  1955 
had  an  estimated  value  of  M$4,6£0,ooo  and  consisted  of  oil,  gold, 
phosphate,  bricks,  lime,  and  stone;  production  figures  are  given 
on  page  59.  The  mining  industry  yielded  a  revenue  of  about 
M$6,464,£54  in  company  taxes,  royalties,  and  mining  rents.  The 
value  of  mineral  exports  was  M$330,048,^83  and  came  from  the 
sales  of  oil  and  gold.  Most  of  this  oil,  however,  was  produced  in 
Brunei  and  piped  to  Sarawak  where  some  of  it  was  treated  at 
the  Lutong  Refinery.  The  oil  industry,  a  Shell  Group  organi¬ 
zation,  operates  on  a  large  scale  using  modern  methods.  The 
other  mineral  industries  are  mainly  small  Chinese  concerns;  three 
gold  mines  are  working  in  the  Bau  District,  phosphate  is  extracted 
from  Niah  Caves,  and  building  materials  are  produced  at  the 
three  main  towns,  Kuching,  Sibu,  and  Miri. 

There  were  six  mining  leases  covering  1,000  acres.  This 
is  the  only  land  in  the  47,000  square  mile  territory  reserved  for 
mining,  excluding  oil  rights  which  are  held  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  by  Sarawak  Oilfields  Limited. 

MINERALS  WORKED 


Oil 

Sarawak  has  been  a  producer  of  oil  for  over  40  years.  In 
1955  output  from  the  Miri  field  totalled  65,614  long  tons  valued 
at  M$3,467,8i9;  the  field  reached  its  production  peak  in  1929  and 
since  then  the  yield  has  been  decreasing.  The  oil  was  obtained 
from  170  pumping  wells  the  depths  of  which  range  from  300 
to  3,050  feet :  it  comes  from  sands  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Miocene  series. 

The  search  for  new  oilfields  continued  energetically  in  1955 
and  much  of  the  M$29,ooo,ooo  spent  on  this  work  in  British 
Borneo  was  used  in  Sarawak.  The  Shell  Group  are  making  geolo¬ 
gical  surveys,  geophysical  investigations,  and  deep  drilling  tests 
at  a  number  of  localities.  For  this  exploration  work  about  fifty 
European  specialists  and  an  equal  number  of  regional  staff  are 
employed,  together  with  a  locally  recruited  labour  force  number¬ 
ing  about  1,000.  Interpretative  studies  are  carried  out  at  head¬ 
quarters  where  there  are  well  equipped  geological  laboratories 
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with  palaeontologists,  geophysicists,  and  photo-geologists.  In  1955 
field  expeditions  were  working  in  widely  separated  places  build¬ 
ing  up  the  geological  and  geophysical  information  which  must 
be  acquired  before  expensive  exploratory  wildcat  holes  are  drilled. 
Drilling  continued  on  the  coast  at  Suai,  about  forty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Miri  oilfield.  Three  holes  were  drilled  in  1955; 
Suai  four  to  2,232  feet,  Suai  five  to  £,443  feet,  and  Suai  six  to 
1,980  feet.  Small  quantities  of  good  quality  oil  were  obtained 
in  a  test  hole  here  during  1953  but  tests  made  during  1954-55 
have  not  encountered  oil  in  commercial  quantities  and  work 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  lower  Baram  Valley  two 
more  exploration  wells  were  drilled  to  obtain  stratigraphical  in¬ 
formation  :  Pasir  two  to  a  depth  of  9,434  feet  and  Pasir  three 
to  10,006  feet.  In  1934  by  Orders  in  Council  Sarawak  boundaries 
were  extended  to  include  the  area  below  sea  floor  on  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf.  This  gives  the  country  jurisdiction  over  the  natural 
resources  in  the  seabed  and  geological  and  geophysical  investi¬ 
gation  of  oil  producing  possibilities  began.  This  little  heard-of 
proclamation  may  be  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  Sara¬ 
wak  economic  historv. 

Oil  from  British  Borneo  is  exported  via  Lutong  in  Sarawak, 
and  £,122,867  long  tons  valued  at  M$33Q,ooo,836  were  shipped; 
most  was  crude  oil,  but,  in  addition  gasoline,  naphtha,  diesel  oil, 
kerosine,  gas  oil,  fuel  oil  and  isobutane  concentrate  were  exported. 
The  Lutong  refinery  output  in  long  tons  during  1955  was  gasoline 
1 37,097;  kerosine  43;  gas  oil  96;  diesel  fuel  1,355,758;  fuel  oil 
452,673;  isobutane  concentrate  7,864;  naphtha  80,225;  gasoline 
enriched  crude  291,127;  crude  in  enriched  360,625  and  crude 
2,457,360. 

Gold  produced  in  1955  was  463  fine  ounces  valued  at 
M$47,747;  royalty  paid  was  M$2,387  and  rents  yielded  M$4,75o: 
the  output  in  1954  was  531  fine  ounces.  During  1955  three  small 
Chinese  mines  were  producing  gold  in  the  Bau  District;  they  were 
Rumoh  Gold  Mining  Company,  Tai  Ton  Gold  Mining  Syndicate, 
and  Bukit  Young  Gold  Mining  Company. 

Aluminium  Ore  (bauxite)  was  first  discovered  during  1949 
in  West  Sarawak  by  a  Government  geologist  and  was  prospected 
from  1950-52  by  geologists  and  mining  engineers  of  the  British 
Aluminium  Company  Limited,  but  no  mining  was  undertaken 
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although  over  5,500,000  tons  of  ore  was  found.  The  main  deposits 
are  at  Munggu  Belian  to  the  west  of  Sematan,  and  at  Bukit 
Gebong  about  five  miles  south-southeast  of  Sematan;  a  small  but 
accessible  deposit  occurs  at  Tanjong  Serabang  and  elsewhere  there 
are  a  number  of  other  less  accessible  occurrences. 

Towards  the  end  of  1955  an  exclusive  prospecting  licence 
was  issued  to  a  Singapore  company,  to  let  them  make  further 
tests  of  the  bauxite  in  the  Sematan  district.  A  local  Sarawak 
company  has  been  formed  and  registered  as  Sematan  Bauxite 
Limited.  The  area  of  the  concession  is  about  20  square  miles — 
fifteen  square  miles  in  the  Munggu  Belian  area  and  five  square 
miles  at  Bukit  Gebong.  The  licence  carries  the  right  to  select 
and  receive  a  mining  lease  for  an  aggregate  area  of  not  more  than 
900  acres;  native  customary  rights  will  be  fully  protected,  and  the 
privileges  of  owners  of  land  held  under  title  will  be  safe-guarded. 
The  company  has  world-wide  connections,  and  operations  will  be 
organized  by  experienced  engineers  who  are  working  bauxite 
and  iron  ore  in  Johore  and  Trengganu.  Preliminary  tests  have 
been  satisfactory  and  mining  may  start  in  1956. 

Coal.  The  best  known  coal  deposits  are  at  Sadong,  the 
Silantek-Abok  area,  and  in  the  Bintulu  and  Mukah  districts :  to 
date  30  coal  occurrences  have  been  reported  in  Sarawak. 

In  1955  more  new  coal  occurrences  were  discovered  by 
Government  geologists  exploring  the  Rejang  headwaters.  The  coal 
is  of  Miocene  age;  most  of  it  is  high  grade  lignite,  but  some  is 
sub-bituminous:  seams  up  to  n  feet  thick  occur.  The  deposits 
are  too  inaccessible  to  be  mined  at  present.  A  geological  survey 
has  been  completed  of  the  Silantek  area  of  West  Sarawak  where 
low-volatile  bituminous  coal  occurs.  The  survey  attempted  to 
determine  whether  the  good  quality  coal,  known  to  be  present 
in  these  deposits,  was  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay 
mining.  Work  at  Silantek  indicates  that  about  3,500,000  tons 
might  be  mined  and  there  are  possibilities  of  a  larger  tonnage.  A 
programme  for  testing  the  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  coal  has 
been  prepared,  and  some  enquiries  from  Japanese  firms  about 
mining  this  deposit  are  being  considered. 

Phosphate  is  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  local  use  at  a 
number  of  places;  the  largest  deposits,  at  Niah  caves  in  Sarawak, 
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Servicing  a  heat-exchanger  at  Lutong  Oil  Refinery,  in  the  Fourth  Division 
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are  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Phosphate  production  was  402  long  tons :  the  value  was 
$66,130  and  a  royalty  of  M$io,252  was  paid  to  Government.  It 
came  from  deposits  in  the  Niah  Caves  at  Bukit  Subis  in  the 
Fourth  Division.  Guano  is  common  in  limestone  caves  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  but  the  deposits  are  smaller  than  those  at  Niah 
Caces.  The  production  figure  given  above  includes  neither  small 
amounts  of  phosphate  extracted  by  the  Niah  Cave  owners  for 
their  own  use,  nor  small  amounts  collected  to  supply  local  require¬ 
ments  from  caves  elsewhere  in  Sarawak.  Deposits  containing 
about  2,000  tons  of  guano  have  been  examined  at  Gunong  Staat 
south  of  Kuching,  and  small  amounts  have  been  found  in  caves 
at  Gunong  Selabor,  south  of  Serian. 

The  Niah  caves  which  consist  of  approximately  2  miles  of 
explored  passages  and  cover  an  area  of  approximately  24  acres 
are  estimates  to  contain  about  29.000  tons  of  phosphate. 

Antimony.  There  was  no  recorded  mining  of  this  mineral 
during  1953. 

Mercury.  No  ore  was  worked  during  1953. 
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Stone  production  recorded  in  1955  was  102,650  cubic  yards 
with  an  estimated  value  M$7 15,000.  Most  of  the  stone  was  used 
for  road  construction  and  road  repairs.  Production  in  1955  at 
the  Sebuyau  quarry  was  30,066  cubic  yards.  The  quarry  at  Aup 
near  Sibu  provides  a  useful  local  source  for  fill  and  stone  for  the 
town;  stone  was  not  quarried  here,  however,  during  1955. 

Stone  supplies  are  of  great  importance  for  new  roads,  and 
an  important  factor  in  determining  their  cost.  A  90-mile  road 
from  Serian  to  Simanggang  has  been  planned  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  towards  the  end  of  1955  that  tenders  would  be  called 
for  in  1956.  During  regional  geological  surveying  in  this  part 
of  West  Sarawak  special  search  was  made  for  road-stone,  and 
14  possible  quarry  sites  near  the  road-trace  were  found.  A  road 
from  Simanggang  to  Sibu  is  being  considered  and  a  preliminary 
assessment  of  possibilities  has  been  made.  A  stereoscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  air  photographs  and  geological  field  work  in  parts 
of  the  area  show  that  the  best  route  would  follow  the  foothills 
and  link  Simanggang,  Betong,  Saratok,  Roban,  Sarikei,  and  Bina- 
tang.  A  search  for  sources  of  stone  and  gravel  along  this  route 
started  in  1955. 


VIII 


CO-OPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

. 

SIXTEEN  new  Co-operative  Societies  with  a  membership  of  335 
were  registered;  six  Padi  Savings,  five  Rural  Credit  with  un¬ 
limited  liability;  three  Rural  Savings  Societies,  one  Rural 
Consumers  Society  and  one  Vegetable  Marketing  Society. 

Seven  orders  of  cancellation  of  registration  were  made  and 
one  order  made  at  the  end  of  1954  became  effective. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
Societies  on  the  Register. 

Agricultural  prices  were  satisfactory  only  for  rubber.  The 
price  of  rubber  climbed  unsteadily  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  slipped  to  settle  by  the  end  of  the  year  at  an  increase  of 
about  fifty  per  cent  above  the  beginning  of  the  year  price.  Pepper 
after  a  negligible  improvement  continued  to  decline  and  finished 
the  year  at  about  thirty  per  cent  below  the  beginning.  Sago 
remained  at  or  near  rock  bottom. 

One  effect  of  increasing  rubber  prices  was  the  reduction  of 
effort  put  into  the  production  of  the  less  remunerative  padi. 

A  further  effect  was  the  increase  of  cash  in  circulation, 
reflected  in  the  turnover  of  well-established  rural  consumers’ 
stores.  The  increase  in  cash  did  nothing  to  popularise  honorary 
work  and  although  it  facilitated  saving  in  some  areas  it  did  not 
produce  any  marked  growth  in  savings. 

The  Central  Bank  fulfilled  a  useful  function  in  safe-guarding 
and  investing  the  savings  of  no  member  societies  and  in  acting 
as  a  forwarding  agent  for  some  of  them.  Its  operations  have 
shown  a  very  limited  demand  for  short-term  credit  and  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  but  unsatisfied  demand  for  longer-term  borrow¬ 
ing.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  opportunities  for  sound  local 
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investment  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  would  meet  with  con¬ 
siderable  support.  These  are  by  no  means  common. 

The  Magazine  Co-operation  in  Sarawak  was  changed  from  a 
monthly  to  a  quarterly  publication  largely  on  account  of  staff 
difficulties  in  preparation  and  translation.  The  post  of  a  translator- 
editor  failed  to  attract  any  applicants  of  adequate  calibre  and  was 
abandoned. 

The  magazine  brought  out  four  numbers  in  English,  Dayak 
and  Malay  (not  without  criticism  of  the  variants  of  the  various 
languages)  and  four  numbers  in  Chinese.  Demand  was  brisk,  more 
particularly  from  the  Chinese  communities. 

In  August  Mr.  Peter  Goullart,  Industrial  Co-operative  Expert 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  arrived 
in  Kuching  on  a  one  year  mission.  This  is  aimed  primarily  at 
the  promotion  of  co-operation  amongst  the  Chinese  where  his 
knowledge  of  the  Mandarin  tongue  and  of  Chinese  customs  is 
invaluable.  After  a  short  time  in  headquarters  he  went  to  Sibu 
to  continue  and  consolidate  the  work  largely  inaugurated  by  him 
during  his  three  months’  mission  in  1953. 

At  the  end  of  1954  the  secondment  of  an  officer  of  the 
Education  Department  to  the  post  of  Co-operative  Officer  was 
terminated  without  replacement. 

In  August  the  Chief  Clerk  returned  from  a  year’s  course 
at  the  Co-operative  College  in  Loughborough. 

In  August  the  departmental  office  in  Kuching  was  moved 
from  the  ground  floor  of  the  Post  Office  building  to  the  first  floor 
of  “the  Pavilion’’,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

The  School  for  Probationary  Supervisors  was  conducted  spas¬ 
modically.  With  the  passing  of  the  Lower  Standard  Examination 
by  six  Probationary  Supervisors  at  the  end  of  1954  and  one  sub¬ 
sequent  resignation,  these  in  training  were  reduced  to  three. 
Both  Middle  and  Lower  Standard  Examinations  were  held  during 
the  year.  Three  Supervisors  passed  the  Middle  Standard  Exami¬ 
nation.  A  refresher  course  for  Supervisors  in  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions  was  held  in  Kuching  in  September/October. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES 

EDUCATION 

THE  diversity  of  cultural  groups  in  the  population  of  Sarawak, 
briefly  described  in  Chapter  1  of  Part  II  in  this  report, 
is  reflected  in  the  variety  of  school  systems  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  past  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  groups. 
Schools  directly  managed  by  the  central  Government  consist  in 
the  main  of  some  thirty-six  primary  vernacular  schools  founded 
before  the  war  to  provide  for  the  Malay  population.  Local  Autho¬ 
rities,  which  have  functioned  since  1948,  have  established  or 
taken  over  from  the  central  Government  some  114  schools  which 
chiefly  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dayak  and  other  indigenous  peoples 
of  the  rural  areas.  Mission  agencies  have  provided  schools  for 
the  Chinese  urban  population,  in  most  of  which  English  is  the 
language  of  instruction,  as  well  as  schools  in  rural  areas  for  the 
Dayak  population.  Since  the  war,  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
no  Local  Authorities  have  yet  been  established,  native  villages 
have  formed  committees  to  establish  and  manage  private  schools 
of  their  own;  there  were  some  sixty-three  of  these  schools  in  1955. 
Finally,  by  far  the  largest  group  of  schools,  numbering  248  out 
of  571  schools  in  the  country,  were  Chinese  schools,  using  the 
Chinese  national  language,  and  managed  and  financed  by  Chinese 
committees  of  management. 

There  was  wide  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  children  from 
the  different  cultural  groups  attending  school.*  Of  the  total 
Chinese  population  of  Sarawak,  young  and  old,  more  than  twenty- 
three  per  cent  were  school  pupils.  Between  six  and  seven  per  , 
cent  of  the  Malay  population  was  in  school  and  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  Dayak  and  other  indigenous  peoples. 

The  extension  of  educational  opportunities  to  the  indigenous 
peoples  presents  many  problems.  Dayak  longhouses,  which  often 
contain  no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  children  of  primary 

*see  Appendix  C 
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school  age,  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  several  hours’ 
walking  over  difficult  forest  tracks  or  by  an  hour  or  two  of 
canoeing  in  treacherous  waters.  To  provide  a  school  in  every 
longhouse  would  be  a  very  uneconomic  project  and  it  would  take 
many  years  to  train  the  necessary  teachers.  Moreover  such 
schools,  in  which  one  teacher  must  of  necessity  take  several 
classes,  can  only  provide  an  inferior  education,  for  teachers  of 
the  standard  now  produced  cannot  be  expected  to  handle  very 
efficiently  four  classes  at  the  same  time.  It  has  seemed  essential 
therefore  to  select  the  larger  villages  in  central  positions  for  the 
opening  of  schools.  The  children  of  villages  within  walking  or 
paddling  distance  of  the  schools  make  the  journey  on  foot  or  by 
river,  daily.  Parents  in  villages  further  away  have  been  urged 
to  make  arrangements  with  relatives  or  friends  at  the  village 
where  the  school  is  situated  for  the  care  of  their  children  during 
the  term  time,  or  during  the  week,  allowing  the  children  to 
return  home  at  the  week-ends.  Such  arrangements  are  however 
made  all  too  rarely.  More  frequently  small  numbers  of  children 
from  outlying  areas  board  at  the  school,  making  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  about  feeding  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Inevitably  the  standard  of  such  boarding  arrangements  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Children  from  outlying  villages  often  do  not  begin 
to  attend  school  until  they  are  well  past  the  proper  age,  since 
at  the  age  of  six  they  are  too  young  to  make  the  daily  journey 
or  to  board  away  from  home.  For  the  same  reasons  the  girls 
attending  these  schools  are  few  and  often  over-age.  Apart  from 
problems  arising  from  the  sparsity  of  population  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  communication,  the  farming  customs  of  the  Dayaks 
create  further  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  a  school  system.  The 
Dayak  longhouse  is  little  more  than  a  home  base.  For  many 
months  of  the  year,  during  the  farming  season,  families  are  absent 
from  the  longhouse,  living  in  temporary  dwellings  erected  on 
their  farms  which  may  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area;  the  system 
of  bush-fallow  farming  involving  a  change  of  area  each  year. 
During  the  periods  of  absence  from  the  village,  parents  take  their 
children  with  them,  not  only  because  the  children  can  help  in 
farming  operations  but  from  natural  ties  of  parental  affection 
and  because  there  is  often  no  one  left  in  the  house  capable  of 
looking  after  the  children.  Some  of  these  obstacles  have  been 
overcome  in  areas  where  the  people  have  learnt  to  value  education 
and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
secure  schooling  for  their  children.  But  in  areas  where  there  have 
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never  been  schools,  people  do  not  see  the  need  for  education  and 
consequently  the  will  to  overcome  the  difficulties  described  above 
is  often  absent. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  has  been  to  encourage  in  rural 
areas  the  establishment  of  village  day  schools,  providing  a  four 
year  primary  course.  The  obstacles  referred  to  have  however 
led  to  increased  consideration  being  given  to  the  advisability  of 
opening  central  boarding  schools,  even  for  children  of  the  lower 
primary  school  age.  In  spite  of  all  the  objections  to  this  type 
of  school,  it  may  be  the  only  means  of  providing  education  for 
children  in  scattered  rural  areas.  Centralisation  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  schools  to  be  staffed  with  three  or  four  teachers  en¬ 
abling  children  in  the  upper  classes  to  receive  more  attention 
than  they  receive  in  schools  where  one  teacher  is  responsible  for 
four  classes.  A  few  central  boarding  schools  will  first  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  selected  areas  as  an  experiment.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  parents  will  accept  the  regrettable  necessity  of  sending 
their  children  away  from  home  in  order  to  secure  primary 
education  for  them. 

Local  Authorities  have  a  general  responsibility  for  primary 
education  in  their  areas.  In  addition  to  the  primary  vernacular 
schools  for  the  indigenous  peoples,  directly  managed  by  Local 
Authorities,  numbers  of  Mission,  Private  and  Chinese  primary 
schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  Local  Authorities. 

There  are  six  Christian  Missions  operating  in  Sarawak,  all 
of  which  are  engaged  in  educational  work.  Their  schools  fall  into 
three  main  types,  the  large  urban  schools,  the  central  schools  and 
the  small  rural  schools. 

The  large  urban  schools  cater  mainly  for  the  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  bazaar  but  provide  also  for  some  day  pupils  and 
boarders  from  the  indigenous  races.  At  these  Mission  Schools  in 
the  main  towns  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  Most  of 
these  schools  have  secondary  departments,  from  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  entrants  to  the  Government  service  are  drawn. 

At  various  outstatign  centres.  Missions  have  established 
schools  whose  main  function  is  to  provide  a  boarding  education 
for  Dayak  pupils  but  which  also  take  day  pupils  from  the 
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At  a  special  domestic  course  for  woman  teachers  held  in  Kuching  by  the  Depart¬ 
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neighbourhood.  English  is  used  largely  in  these  schools  which 
mostly  have  Junior  Secondary  forms. 

In  small  rural  schools  under  Mission  management,  a  primary 
course  is  provided  in  the  vernacular,  English  being  taught  as  a 
subject. 

At  the  Mission  English  schools  there  was  an  encouraging  in¬ 
crease  in  i95£  in  the  number  of  candidates  presented  for  the 
Cambridge  Overseas  School  Certificate  Examination.  The  Sarawak 
Junior  Examination,  replacing  the  Cambridge  Junior  Examination, 
was  again  conducted  successfully,  and  candidates  from  Brunei 
schools  took  part  for  the  first  time.  The  lack  of  trained  Science 
teachers  was  reflected  in  the  poor  entry  for  Science  subjects  in 
both  these  Examinations. 

Some  of  the  Mission  English  secondary  schools  now  pro¬ 
vide  education  up  to  the  standard  required  for  entrance  to  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Sarawak  Chinese  for  education  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in  almost  every  centre  of 
Chinese  population  in  the  country  where  there  are  sufficient 
children.  Most  of  these  schools  are  controlled  by  committees 
elected  annually  by  the  local  community.  Enrolment  in  Chinese 
schools  far  exceeds  enrolment  in  all  other  types  of  school.  Chinese 
primary  schools  provide  a  six  year  course,  though  in  some  rural 
areas  most  children  leave  after  completing  the  fourth  year. 
Chinese  secondary  education  is  given  in  Middle  Schools.  The 
Junior  Middle  course  lasts  three  years  and  is  followed  by  a 
Senior  Middle  course  of  three  years.  The  Chinese  “national  lan¬ 
guage”,  Ku-yu,  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  Chinese  Schools 
in  Sarawak.  Although  increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
teaching  of  English,  the  standard  reaches  is  still  too  low  to  enable 
students  from  the  Senior  Middle  Schools  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  available  universities. 

The  Chinese  School  system  continued  to  expand.  Well- 
designed  new  school  buildings  were  erected  in  two  towns  in  the 
Third  Division.  A  large  new  primary  school,  and  a  new  Middle 
School,  were  opened  in  the  Fourth  Division.  The  first  Common 
Examination  for  Senior  Middle  Schools  in  Sarawak  had  been  held 
at  the  end  of  1954;  only  basic  subjects  were  then  examined.  In 
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1955  the  examination  was  extended  to  cover  further  subjects. 
Four  leading  schools  in  Kuching  agreed  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  civics  into  the  Higher  Primary  School  curriculum.  The  text 
book  had  been  specially  prepared  for  Sarawak  by  a  publishing 
house  which  made  use  of  material  from  two  school  books  pre¬ 
pared  by  writers  in  this  country.  Vacation  courses  for  teachers 
in  Chinese  Schools  were  held  during  the  year.  Besides  the  usual 
course  for  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese  in  Sibu  there  was  one 
held  at  Miri  which  was  attended  also  by  teachers  from  Brunei. 

Against  the  positive  work  of  the  Education  Department  were 
the  efforts  of  small  subversive  groups  which  caused  some  unrest 
in  the  middle  schools  and  in  one  primary  school. 

The  diversity  of  agencies  responsible  for  schools  in  Sarawak 
and  the  establishment  in  recent  years  of  Local  Authorities  have 
produced  much  complexity  in  the  system  of  financing  schools. 
In  particular  the  regulations  governing  grants-in-aid  to  private 
schools,  mission  schools  and  Chinese  schools,  and  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  Local  Authorities  and  Municipalities  in  the 
sphere  of  education  are  matters  which  for  some  time  past  have 
required  review.  Government  was  fortunate  to  obtain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  adviser,  Mr.  E.  W.  YVoodhead,  Chief  Education  Officer 
of  Kent,  who  visited  Sarawak  and  the  neighbouring  territories 
during  the  latter  part  of  1954.  Mr.  Woodhead’s  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Woodhead  Report,  while  paying  tribute  to  the  quite 
remarkable  results  achieved  by  the  post-war  policy  of  emphasis 
on  “self-help”,  recommended  that  for  the  next  stage  of  expansion 
considerably  more  public  funds  should  be  devoted  to  education. 
Fie  recommended  the  revision  of  the  existing  system  of  grants  to 
Voluntary  Agencies,  the  continuation  of  Local  Authorities’  respon¬ 
sibility  for  primary  education  and  stated  his  view  that  the  levying 
of  rates  or  cesses  by  Local  Authorities  was  a  necessity. 

Government  accepted  all  the  principal  recommendations  of 
the  report  and  set  out  the  policy  it  proposed  to  adopt  in  a  White 
Paper  on  the  Financing  of  Education  in  Sarawak.  English,  Malay 
and  Chinese  versions  of  the  report  and  the  White  Paper  were 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  territory. 
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In  the  White  Paper,  Government  described  in  outline  the 
new  system  of  grants  that  it  proposed  to  offer  to  all  schools. 
Approved  recurrent  expenditure  in  Aided  Schools,  after  deducting 
revenue  from  fees  at  rates  prescribed  by  Government  and  after 
allowing  for  a  percentage  of  remissions  of  fees,  was  to  be  met 
entirely  from  public  funds.  For  approved  capital  expenditure, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  was  to  be  met  by  the  management  and 
fifty  per  cent  from  public  funds.  Teachers  were  to  receive  the 
same  pay  that  they  would  receive  in  the  Government  Service; 
their  appointment,  transfer  and  dismissal  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Education.  These  arrangements 
would  limit  the  financial  responsibilities  of  managements  to  the 
finding  of  fifty  per  cent  of  approved  capital  expenditure  and 
make  unnecessary  the  collection  of  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
meet  recurrent  expenditure.  The  new  arrangements  would  bene¬ 
fit  teachers  by  giving  them  Government  salary  scales  and  greater 
security  in  an  assured  career.  The  prescribed  rates  of  fees  would 
in  nearly  all  schools  involve  an  overall  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  school  fees  paid. 

The  Woodhead  Report  and  the  White  Paper  were  tabled  at 
the  March  meeting  of  Council  Negri  and  at  the  September  meet¬ 
ing  the  policy  proposed  in  the  White  Paper  received  the  approval 
in  principle  of  the  Council.  Draft  regulations  for  a  new  Grant 
Code,  embodying  the  proposals  of  the  White  Paper,  were  cir¬ 
culated  to  school  authorities  and  other  interested  bodies  and 
comments  and  suggestions  were  invited. 

The  new  proposals  aroused  considerable  public  interest, 
especially  among  the  Chinese  community,  throughout  the  country. 
Many  meetings  and  discussions  took  place  and  many  detailed 
comments  and  criticisms  were  submitted.  Sections  of  the  Chinese 
community  expressed  anxeity  that  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
new  grants  might  be  used  to  introduce  changes  in  the  curriculum 
of  Chinese  schools  to  the  detriment  of  Chinese  studies.  Fears 
were  also  expressed  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Director  of 
Education  in  regard  to  the  appointments  and  dismissals  of  teachers 
would  lead  to  interference  with  the  proper  duties  of  manage¬ 
ments.  In  the  light  of  some  of  the  comments  received,  the 
original  draft  regulations  were  modified  in  certain  respects.  A 
Grant  Code  incorporating  these  changes  was  passed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Council  at  the  end  of  October.  All  schools  were  invited 
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to  apply  for  grants  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  great  majority 
of  schools  had  done  so. 

Teacher- training  is  carried  on  at  Batu  Lintang  near  Kuching, 
at  a  Centre  which  serves  the  whole  country.  The  staff  consists 
of  a  Principal,  two  Assistant  Principals  representing  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  Missions;  and  an  assistant  staff  composed  of 
local  teachers  and  two  teachers  from  the  United  Kingdom,  one 
of  whom  is  a  woman  teacher  trained  in  Infant  and  Junior 
methods. 

The  co-operation  of  Government  and  Missions  in  training  at 
one  institution  teachers  for  all  types  of  schools  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Centre,  where  students  of  many  races, 
religions  and  languages  have  successfully  developed  a  mutual 
understanding  and  a  corporate  spirit. 

All  student  teachers  receive  free  board,  tuition  and  transport, 
and  a  system  of  personal  and  family  allowances  ensures  that  any 
promising  student  can  benefit  from  the  scheme  regardless  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  his  family. 

Both  courses  include  the  study  of  English,  for  which  there 
is  a  demand  from  all  peoples,  and  some  academic  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  principles  and  methods 
and  of  school  organisation.  Emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  need 
to  maintain  and  develop  traditional  skills  and  other  aspects  of 
indigenous  cultures.  Religious  instruction  is  arranged  for  both 
Christian  and  Muslim  students  and  chapels  are  provided. 

Previously  girls  attended  the  Training  Centre  as  day  students, 
accommodation  being  found  for  them  in  private  houses  in 
Kuching.  From  1955  a  house  was  made  available  in  the  grounds 
of  Batu  Lintang  which  was  used  as  a  hostel,  thus  giving  to  the 
girl  students  the  advantages  of  residential  student  life. 

There  is  no  university  in  Sarawak.  Scholarships  for  further 
education  and  training  overseas  are  awarded  by  the  Government 
of  Sarawak  and  under  schemes  promoted  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  by  other 
organisations. 
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The  programme  of  overseas  scholarships  continued  to 
function  well.  In  1955  there  were  twenty-three  Sarawak  students 
taking  degree  courses  at  overseas  universities  in  science,  medicine, 
arts,  economics,  law,  engineering  and  architecture.  Ten  of  these 
students  were  at  the  University  of  Malaya,  five  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  seven  were  in  Australia  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 
In  addition  there  were  about  twenty  students  taking  diploma 
and  certificate  courses  at  overseas  colleges.  These  courses  in¬ 
cluded  agriculture,  nursing,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  domestic  science, 
commercial  instruction,  accountancy,  printing,  and  surveying. 
Eight  students  were  taking  two-year  Teaching  Certificate  Courses 
in  England,  and  seven  preparing  to  leave  for  similar  Courses  in 
Australia  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 

The  Adult  Night  Classes  conducted  in  Kuching  by  the  Sara¬ 
wak  Council  for  Adult  Education  continued  to  flourish.  There 
were  twenty-seven  classes  with  a  total  enrolment  of  over  800 
students,  representing  a  fourfold  increase  since  the  classes  first 
opened  in  May  1954.  Apart  from  English  and  Chinese  classes 
where  general  education  is  provided,  two  commercial  classes — 
one  in  shorthand  and  one  in  typing — were  provided,  and  a  special 
Malay  class  for  non-Malay  pupils  was  also  added.  A  branch 
Council  was  formed  at  Sibu. 

Radio  Sarawak  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  secondary 
section  of  the  English  Schools  by  broadcasting  useful  and  stimu¬ 
lating  material,  related  to  and  supplementing  the  school  curri¬ 
culum,  in  evening  broadcasts. 

The  British  Council  continued  to  do  valuable  educational 
work  by  providing  material  and  services  for  Kuching  and  out- 
stations.  Plans  were  made  for  a  considerable  expansion  of  the 
library  service.  The  central  library  in  Kuching  was  enlarged 
and  funds  were  approved  under  the  Government’s  Development 
Plan  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
The  central  agency  in  Kuching  will  be  the  British  Council.  Out- 
station  libraries  will  be  managed  by  local  government  bodies. 
A  librarian  trained  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  British  Council 
scholarship  returned  to  Sarawak  and  was  appointed  to  the  central 
library. 

Under  the  Technical  Co-operation  Scheme  of  the  Colombo 
Plan,  the  Government  of  Australia  provided  an  adviser  on  Trade 
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and  Technical  education  who  visited  Sarawak  in  1955.  This  advi¬ 
ser  was  invited  to  conduct  an  occupational  survey  with  the  object 
of  providing  information  on  the  numbers  and  types  of  industrial 
occupation  for  which  training  is  required,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  how  these  needs  can  best  be  met.  During  his  stay  in 
Sarawak  the  adviser  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  country  and 
had  discussions  with  many  local  businessmen  as  well  as  with 
Government  officials.  His  report  and  recommendations  were  being 
awaited  with  interest. 

In  order  that  important  matters  of  policy  concerning  schools 
may  be  considered  by  representatives  of  different  types  of  school 
and  by  leaders  of  public  life,  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
was  formed.  This  committee  will  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
advise  the  Governor  upon  educational  matters.  It  was  to  come 
into  being  at  the  beginning  of  1956. 


At  the  begining  of  the  year  a  Kuching  Youth  Club  was  formed 
with  a  membership  of  over  400  persons.  Later  a  Sarawak  Youth 
Council  was  established  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  various  youth 
organisations  in  the  country  and  to  represent  their  needs  and 
interests  to  the  public  and  to  Government.  The  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Guide  movements  made  some  progress.  Camping  became 
a  more  prominent  feature  in  Guiding,  and  one  girl  was  awarded 
a  certificate  and  badge  for  passing  her  Queen’s  Guide  test,  being 
the  first  to  receive  this  award  in  Sarawak. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Community  Development  in  Sarawak  is  managed  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  appropriate  administrative  and  departmental  heads  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  the  Deputy  Chief  Secretary.  There  is 
no  Community  Development  Department. 

Since  1949  the  Committee  has  conducted  pilot  projects  in 
adult  literacy  for  Sea-Dayaks  and  Malays  in  Malay  farm  and 
village  improvement,  and  in  Sea-Dayak  area  development.  It  has 
helped  a  Heng  Hua  sea-fishing  community  to  move  from  slum 
dwellings  and  build  a  new  co-operative  village  with  roads  and 
water  supply  and  has  advised  on  the  conduct  of  the  Rural  Im- 
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provement  School  at  Kanowit,  which  trains  native  farmers  and 
their  wives  in  better  farming  and  farm  living. 

The  Budu  area  development  scheme  in  the  upper  Kerian. 
with  three  young  Europeans  on  the  staff  and  a  strong  element 
of  self-help,  expanded  to  a  second  sub-centre  and  developed  its 
co-operative  store  and  medical  services  considerably;  and  good 
progress  was  made  in  the  academic  and  practical  training  of  pros¬ 
pective  future  leaders.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  three 
year  scheme,  but  it  has  now  been  extended  for  three  more  years. 
One  European  will  progressively  hand  over  his  part  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  local  community  leaders. 

In  September,  the  Rural  Improvement  School  at  Kanowit  was 
transferred  to  the  management  of  the  Community  Development 
Committee  and  the  Agriculture  Education  Officer  was  seconded 
from  the  Education  Department  to  serve  as  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Officer  and  executive  officer  of  the  Committee.  The  school 
suffered  a  second  full  year  without  a  Principal  but  gained  by  a 
temporary  Lady  Education  Officer  who  began  reorganising  and 
documenting  the  courses  of  instruction  for  women;  and  by  the 
first  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Principal  who  did  good  work 
until  his  transfer  on  promotion.  The  policy  and  training  of  the 
school  were  considered  by  the  Residents  at  a  conference  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and,  without  any  changes  of  basic  policy,  modifications  were 
made  in  the  training  scheme.  There  will  be  implemented  in 
future  courses,  and  a  directive  was  issued  to  ensure  a  better 
follow-up  of  ex-pupils  after  they  return  to  their  homes  and 
farms. 

Two  new  schemes  were  planned  and  generally  approved  for 
starting  in  1956.  One  is  a  rural  training  centre  for  the  Kayan- 
Kenyah-Kelabit  peoples  of  the  Upper  Baram  River,  and  the  other, 
an  area  development  scheme  and  centre  for  the  Land  Dayaks  of 
the  Upper  Sarawak  River. 

The  Community  Development  Officer  inspected  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  and  projected  schemes  and  conducted  a  survey  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Sea  Dayak  community  in  the  Sibuti  River.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  gave  attention  to  the  resettlement  of  Sea  Dayaks  from 
improverished  areas;  and  to  Adult  Education  classes,  which  it 
helped  to  finance. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  establishment  of  junior  staff,  nurses,  dressers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  of  all  sorts  is  very  much  below  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment,  and  recruitment  is  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  medical  services.  The  need  for  boys  and 
girls  to  come  forward  for  training  as  nurses  and  laboratory  assis¬ 
tants  is  very  great.  Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  in  the  recruitment  and  training  of  young  people  from  remote 
rural  areas.  These  young  men  and  women  come  to  Kuching  and 
are  given  elementary  training  for  a  year  or  more  before  returning 
to  their  own  villages  to  act  as  dressers.  Six  men  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  training  and  returned  to  their  villages  and  six  more 
were  in  training  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  young  women 
train  as  midwives  and  further  reference  will  be  made  to  them. 

The  provision  of  a  reasonably  good  general  hospital  service 
in  the  main  towns  is  essential,  but  a  doctor  working  in  the 
country  can  do  much  more  to  improve  health,  and  save  life  than  he 
could  do  in  a  big  hospital.  Everything  possible  has  therefore 
been  done  to  keep  a  balance  between  the  rural  work  and  the 
towns.  The  tendency  in  the  country-side  has  been  towards  mass 
health  campaigns.  But  travelling  dispensaries  still  have  a  very 
important  place  in  the  medical  services,  and  ways  and  means  are 
being  studied  to  improve  them.  A  typical  travelling  dispensary 
is  a  locally  built  motor-powered  long-boat.  It  travels  from  its 
base  on  a  schedule  which  the  dresser  in  charge  does  his  best  to 
keep  regular.  Twenty-two  new  outboard  motors  were  provided 
and  these  should  reduce  mechanical  failures  and  help  to  keep  up 
the  schedules. 

More  emphasis  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  on  mass  health 
campaigns.  Three  of  these  were  conducted  against  yaws.  The 
first  two  were  comparatively  small  ones  in  the  Fifth  and  Second 
Divisions,  but  they  rid  many  people  of  the  disease  and  provided 
experience  for  a  bigger  campaign  in  the  First  Division  (Simunjan) 
later  in  the  year. 

This  Simunjan  campaign  was  a  great  success  and  should  be 
a  model  for  many  future  and  bigger  projects.  Very  careful  pre¬ 
liminary  propaganda  was  carried  out  and  in  August  the  first  stage 
of  the  actual  eradication  campaign  was  done  by  three  teams 
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travelling  in  separate  boats.  The  second  stage  was  completed  in 
November  by  two  teams  and  out  of  an  estimated  population  of 
18,853,  17,305,  or  over  91%,  received  an  injection  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  eradicating  dose  of  penicillin  (1.2  mega  units 
per  adult  of  procaine  aluminium  monostearate).  No  accurate 
record  was  kept  of  the  remaining  9%,  but  it  was  reported  that 
many  of  them  had  recently  received  treatment,  so  almost  all  the 
people  of  this  area,  considered  to  be  100%  infected  with  yaws, 
should  now  be  free  of  the  disease. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  was  the  anti-malarial 
project.  Progress  was  not  quite  as  good  as  had  been  expected. 
The  W.H.O.  malariologist  in  charge  of  the  scheme  left  on  account 
of  ill  health  in  1954  and  had  not  been  replaced  at  the  end  of 
1955.  The  W.H.O.  entomologist  carried  on,  but  he  was  on  leave 
for  part  of  the  year.  But  the  work  was  very  considerably  ex¬ 
tended.  The  area  of  the  original  experimental  project  in  the 
Fourth  Division  was  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  two  further 
rivers,  and  a  dieldrin  experiment  was  carried  out  in  the  First 
Division. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine  whether 
under  unique  Sarawak  conditions  dieldrin  would  fulfil  the  promise 
it  has  shown  in  other  places.  The  answer  is  not  yet  known 
because  it  needs  a  full  year  to  see  whether  the  residual  effect 
of  dieldrin  lasts  for  that  time,  but  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  effective.  During  the  experiment  it  was 
discovered  that  there  is  much  more  malaria  in  the  First  Division 
than  was  realised,  but  much  of  this  came  under  control.  About 
half  the  total  staff  required  for  the  country-wide  project  of 
malaria  eradication  was  recruited.  A  ton  of  DDT  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  was  dropped  from  the  air  at  Lio  Matu  in  April. 

There  was  much  progress  in  maternity  and  child  welfare. 
The  midwifery  training  programme  went  ahead  very  well  indeed 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  very  many  midwives  in 
training  including  seven  girls  from  the  interior.  Research  dis¬ 
closed  that  in  Kuching  90%  of  all  births  are  attended  by  the 
Government  Medical  Department,  either  in  hospital  or  through 
the  domiciliary  midwifery  scheme.  There  are  now  seven  clinics 
in  Kuching,  five  in  Sibu,  and  others  throughout  the  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  births  attended  in  Kuching : 
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1952  —  1,197 

19  53  —  i  ,668 
1954  —  2,176 
19  55  —  2,246 

Maternity  work  was  helped  by  the  free  issue  to  mothers  and 
school  children  of  skimmed  milk  provided  by  UNICEF.  There 
were  30,000  recipients.  Legislation  providing  for  the  registration 
of  mid-wives  would  come  into  effect  on  the  1st  January  1936. 
It  has  two  unusual  features,  in  that  it  operates  only  in  certain 
specified  areas,  and  it  provides  that  a  midwife  can  be  registered 
to  work  in  a  limited  area  only.  This  makes  it  possible  for  women 
with  limited  training  to  work  in  less  developed  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Hypodermic  Syringes  Control  Ordinance  was  also  passed 
by  Council  Negri. 

Detailed  plans  were  settled  for  the  new  mental  hospital, 
the  building  contract  was  let,  and  work  on  the  building  is  well 
advanced.  A  medical  officer  with  special  experience  of  mental 
hospital  work  and  a  mental- trained  male  nurse  began  work  in 
the  existing  mental  wards  and  helped  to  plan  the  new  building. 

The  housing  programme  at  the  Leper  Settlement  was  almost 
completed  and  plans  were  laid  to  finish  it  in  1956  and  to  supply 
electric  light  and  piped  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  there 
was  another  Leaving  Ceremony,  when  His  Excellency  the  Gover¬ 
nor  again  presented  the  certificates.  Reports  from  patients  dis¬ 
charged  at  this  and  earlier  ceremonies  are  all  satisfactory  and 
the  difficulty  of  rehabilitating  discharged  patients  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  overcome. 

Three  health  inspectors  completed  their  training  during  the 
year  and  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 
(now  called  the  Royal  Society  of  Health).  Four  more  are  training 
for  the  examination. 

The  shortage  of  trained  nurses  in  the  hospital  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  release  any  for  training  as  health  visitors,  but  two 
assistant  health  visitors  completed  their  training  and  six  were 
in  training  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  girls  do  eighteen  months 
in  hospital,  including  a  year’s  training  in  midwifery,  and  six 
months  in  the  children’s  ward;  then  three  months  with  district 
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midwives  and  three  months  in  the  Health  Centre.  The  training 
of  junior  staff  continued  in  other  branches  as  follows:  — 
Laboratory  Technicians :  seven  in  training,  one  completed.  Dis¬ 
pensers  :  eleven  in  training  and  two  completed.  Radiographical 
Technicians :  two  completed  a  six  months  course  of  training  in 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  two  completed  their  three  years’  training  in  Kuching. 
Dental  Mechanics :  one  is  in  training  in  Malaya  and  another  one 
is  going  for  training  early  in  1956.  Dental  Nurses:  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  one  to  train  in  New  Zealand. 

The  medical  laboratory  services  were  helped  during  the  year 
by  the  visit  of  an  expert  from  Singapore  who  came  to  advise 
on  the  incidence  of  suspected  poisoning  with  sodium  pentachlor- 
phenate  at  sawmills.  He  gave  general  advice  also. 

The  building  programme  made  reasonable  progress.  A  new 
dispensary  was  completed  at  Miri  and  one  at  Julau  in  the  Third 
Division  was  begun.  Headquarters  for  a  new  travelling  dispen¬ 
sary  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rejang  at  Belaga  were  also 
begun.  Sketch  plans  were  completed  for  considerable  hospital 
extensions  at  Sibu  and  at  Simanggang. 

A  specialist  ophthalmologist  for  Sarawak,  North  Borneo  and 
Brunei  began  work  and  spent  much  time  travelling.  Statistics 
do  not  fairly  reflect  the  value  of  what  he  has  done.  This  has 
been  largely  exploratory,  but  in  Sarawak  alone  he  saw  nearly 
3,000  patients  and  performed  over  3^0  operations.  The  largest 
cause  of  admission  to  hospital  was  trachoma,  with  cataract  a 
close  second.  This  confirms  that  trachoma  is  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon  in  Sarawak.  It  may  confidently  be  hoped  that  by  mass 
campaigns  like  those  now  being  carried  out  against  malaria  and 
yaws,  this  disease  can  be  controlled  if  not  eradicated. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  Sarawak  Social  Welfare  Council  received  all  the  Govern¬ 
ment  welfare  funds  and  allocations  and  allocated  these  to  welfare 
projects  all  over  the  country.  It  acted  also  as  the  source  of 
a  central  welfare  policy. 
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Committees  representing  the  Council  sat  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  some  of  them  old  established  voluntary  societies  acting 
as  agents  for  the  Council;  many  others  were  formed  as  District 
Relief  Committees,  at  the  express  suggestion  of  the  Council,  in 
many  areas  hitherto  without  access  to  a  welfare  centre.  These 
Committees  are  inter-racial  and  independently  administer  funds 
allocated  to  them  within  a  broad  framework  of  policy.  They 
have  a  right  to  send  a  delegate  with  full  voting  powers  to  any 
meeting  of  the  Council  and  agendas  are  widely  circulated  so  that 
country  members  may  attend  if  a  special  subject  interests  them. 
A  network  of  committees  has  been  established  and  they  are  now 
almost  all  interested  in  many  aspects  of  welfare  work  besides 
relief.  They  have  helped  girls  to  take  midwifery  training,  and 
have  begun  evening  education,  recreation  facilities  for  the  young, 
amenities  for  the  aged  and  many  other  public  benefits. 

The  Central  Council  gave  financial  help  to  enable  a  voluntary 
worker  to  attend  courses  in  Malaya  on  Youth  Leadership  and  the 
Government  now  maintains  a  trained  European  Social  Welfare 
Officer  whose  services  are  available  to  the  Social  Welfare  Council 
and  all  the  Committees. 

There  was  special  interest  in  Youth.  In  Sibu  the  new  Boys’ 
Club,  to  which  the  Council  contributed  $15,000,  was  opened 
and  this  has  provided  a  much  needed  centre  in  a  very  populous 
area.  In  Kuching,  the  Kuching  Youth  Club  began  and  the  Council 
also  contributed  $20,000  towards  and  helped  with  the  purchase 
of  a  property,  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  Youth  Centre. 
The  Council  also  allocated  $15,000  towards  the  provision  of  a 
Hostel  for  people  from  the  country  who  come  to  Kuching  for 
medical  treatment.  The  British  Red  Cross  Society  has  accepted 
responsibility  for  running  this  Hostel. 

A  grant  of  $12,974  was  made  towards  the  running  costs  of 
the  Kuching  Boys’  Club  and  Hostel,  and  in  Sibu  $10,000  was 
given  towards  a  new  extension  by  the  Methodist  Mission  to  their 
Children’s  Home.  The  Salvation  Army  Home  for  Girls  in  Kuching 
received  help;  and  also  the  Sibu  Benevolent  Society  ($20,000)  and 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  ($20,604).  The  Red  Cross  Society 
raises  large  sums  itself  but  depends  on  the  Council  for  much  of 
its  income.  Both  these  Societies  also  received  special  grants.  The 
Prisoners’  Aid  Society  and  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of 
Sarawak  also  receive  help. 
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The  Council  contributed  $14,930,  half  the  cost,  of  a  new 
Old  People’s  Home  for  the  Third  Division.  Handicapped  people 
were  sent  to  Singapore  for  rehabilitation  not  available  in  Sarawak, 
and  two  children  were  maintained  at  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  Federation. 
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Laws 

THE  Ordinances  and  subsidiary  legislation  in  force  prior  to 
the  2nd  July,  1947,  are  in  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Laws 
of  Sarawak  (6  volumes). 

All  Ordinances  and  subsidiary  legislation  enacted  after  July 
1947  up  to  1952  are  in  the  Annual  Supplements  prepared  under 
the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Laws  (Annual  Supplements)  Ordi¬ 
nance,  1947.  Also  in  these  Supplements  are  the  Imperial  Statutes, 
Imperial  Orders  in  Council,  Royal  Proclamations  and  Instructions 
applicable  to  the  country. 

The  compilation  of  the  Annual  Supplements  was  suspended 
upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Written  Law  (Simplified  Publi¬ 
cation)  Ordinance,  1953,  in  the  year,  and  the  Sarawak  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  was  divided  into  parts  as  follows — 

Tart  I  contains  the  Ordinances. 

Tart  II  contains — 

(a)  all  the  subsidiary  legislation  other  than  subsi¬ 
diary  legislation  published  in  Part  IV; 

(b)  Acts  of  Parliament,  Orders  in  Council  and  en¬ 
actments  made  thereunder  applicable  to  the 
Colony  or  published  for  public  information; 

(c)  Treaties  or  Conventions  affecting  the  Colony 
or  published  for  public  information. 

Tart  III  contains  Bills  to  be  introduced  into  Council  Negri. 

Tart  IV  contains  all  subsidiary  legislation  under  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Ordinance,  the  Kuching  Municipal  Ordinance, 
1952,  and  the  Local  Authority  Ordinance,  1948. 

Tart  V  contains  all  other  matter  required  to  be  published 
in  the  Gazette  or  published  thereby  for  public  infor¬ 
mation. 
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These  Parts  are  separately  bound  as  Annual  Volumes  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

The  Annual  Volumes  were  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Annual  Supplements  were  abolished. 

Legislation  in  1955 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  amendments  to  existing  Ordi¬ 
nances.  Of  the  thirty-nine  Ordinances  passed  by  Council  Negri 
during  the  year,  22  were  amending  Ordinances,  five  were  new, 
ten  were  consolidating  and  Repeal  Ordinances,  and  two  dealt  with 
Supply. 

Among  the  Ordinances  enacted  the  following  merit  com¬ 
ment — 


NEW  ORDINANCES 

Banking  Ordinance,  1 955 

To  provide  for  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
business  of  banking  may  be  carried  on.  The  control  is  exercised 
through  the  Governor  in  Council  who  is  vested  with  certain 
discretions. 

Commutation  of  Death  Sentences  ( Facilitation )  Ordinance,  1955 

To  empower  the  Governor  to  commute  a  sentence  of  death 
to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  instead  of  commutation 
to  a  sentence  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  and  to  make 
consequential  provisions. 

Midwives  Ordinance,  1955 

To  provide  some  means  of  exercising  control  over  persons, 
male  and  female,  practising  midwifery,  and  to  prevent,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  unqualified  persons  from  practising  mid¬ 
wifery  habitually  or  for  gain.  This  Ordinance  at  present  applies 
only  to  the  Urban  Areas  of  Kuching,  Sibu  and  Miri  but,  as  more 
trained  midwives  becomes  available,  it  will  be  extended  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Supreme  Council  Centenary  Scholarship  Ordinance,  1 955 

To  provide  finance  for  the  annual  grant  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  of  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Supreme  Council 
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Centenary  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  male  and 
female  students  and  it  will  not  be  a  condition  that  the  scholar 
selected  should  accept  Government  service. 


ORDINANCES  CONSOLIDATING  AND  REPEALING  EXISTING  LEGISLATION 


Aliens  Ordinance,  1955 

This  repeals  and  replaces  the  Registration  of  Aliens  Ordi¬ 
nance  with  more  comprehensive  provision  for  the  control  of 
aliens  and  seeks  to  remedy  a  number  of  defects  in  the  existing 
Ordinance. 

Censorship  of  Films  and  Vublic  Entertainments  Ordinance ,  1955 

Censorship  of  films  and  public  entertainments  has  been 
exercised  in  Sarawak  for  some  time  under  doubtful  sanctions. 
This  Ordinance  provides  the  Administration  with  adequate  powers 
for  the  censorship  of  cinematograph  films  and  other  public  enter¬ 
tainments. 

Exchange  Control  Ordinance,  1955 

This  is  designed  to  bring  the  legislation  dealing  with  exchange 
control  into  line  with  the  United  Kingdom  Exchange  Control  Act, 
1947,  and  similar  legislation  in  North  Borneo,  Singapore  and 
Malaya. 

Minor  Offences  Ordinance,  1955 

This  consolidates  all  the  legislation  dealing  with  minor  offen¬ 
ces.  Some  of  the  minor  offences  created  by  this  Ordinance  relate 
to  the  control  of  dangerous  animals;  nuisance  and  noise;  spitting 
in  public;  disorderly  conduct;  idle  and  disorderly  persons;  rogues 
and  vagabonds;  and  taking  photographs  in  Court. 


Native  Customary  Laws  Ordinance,  1955 


This  repeals  and  replaces  the  Native  Customary  Law  Ordi¬ 
nance,  1951,  consequential  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new  Native 
Courts  Ordinance  and  the  changes  in  the  Third  Division  Tusun 
Tunggu. 
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Native  Courts  Ordinance,  1 955 

This  repeals  and  replaces  the  Native  Courts  Ordinance  with 
more  comprehensive  enactments,  but  most  of  the  provisions  of 


Hedda  Morrison 


At  Rumah  Penghulu  Ningkan  in  the  Ulu  Ai,  Second  Division.  Ibans  (Sea  Dayaks) 
decorating  the  heavy  pole  in  the  foreground,  before  raising  it  at  their  gawai 
Ikenyalang — the  “hornbill  festival”  (or  gawai  burong — “bird  festival”).  This 
[festival,  in  earlier  days,  celebrated  the  return  of  the  warriors  from  a  head-hunting 

expedition. 


Hedda 

At  Rumah  Penghu! u  Ningkan:  decorating  the  hornbill  at  the  begawai  keny dicing 

(see  also  plate  opposite  page  86) 
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the  existing  Ordinance  have  been  retained  in  the  Ordinance.  The 
additional  provisions  are  the  new  jurisdiction  conferred  on  a 
Chief’s  Court;  provision  relating  to  appeals;  matters  relating  to 
rights  of  children  of  mixed  marriages  and  definitions  of  Chief 
and  headman. 

Prisons  Ordinance,  1955 

This  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to  prisons  and 
lock-ups  and  to  the  conditions  of  service  and  pensions  of  prison 
officers,  and  provides  for  the  abolition  of  simple  and  rigorous 
imprisonment  and  for  consequential  amendment  of  the  Penal 
Code  and  other  written  law.  It  is  better  fitted  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions  and  seeks  to  make  the  administration  of  prisons  in  the 
country  more  flexible,  in  conformity  with  modern  trends  in 
penology. 

THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  AMENDING  ORDINANCES  INCLUDED 

Companies  (Amendment)  Ordinance  1955 — amended  to  ensure 
that  companies  in  Sarawak  are  run  in  a  business-like  manner 
and  to  enable  shareholders,  creditors  and  members  of  the  public 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  position  of  a  company.  Provisions 
require  companies’  accounts  to  be  properly  kept  and  audited  by 
qualified  auditors  and  that  annual  returns  should  show  properly 
the  company’s  position  for  income  tax  and  other  purposes.  The 
Principal  Ordinance  was  also  amended  to  enable  private  com¬ 
panies  to  be  formed. 

Constabulary  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1955 — to  enable  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  made  for  suitable  remuneration  in  connection  with 
training  with  the  Field  Force.  It  is  considered  desirable  that 
members  of  the  Sarawak  Rangers  who  have  returned  to  Sarawak 
after  service  in  Malaya  should  be  encouraged  to  train  with  the 
Field  Force  so  as  to  preserve  their  efficiency. 

Criminal  Procedure  Code  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  19 55. 

It  was  necessary  to  amend  the  Principal  Ordinance — 

(a)  to  enable  the  Governor  to  discharge  persons  under 
eighteen,  detained  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  by 
revocable  and  conditional  licence. 

(b)  to  prescribe  the  procedure  to  be  followed  when  a 
woman  on  capital  charge  is  pregnant. 

(c)  to  enable  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  formal  Com¬ 
mission  to  enquire  into  the  sanity  of  a  prisoner  under  sentence 
of  death. 
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Education  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1955,  and  Education  ( Amend - 
merit  No.  2)  Ordinance,  1955 

The  Principal  Ordinance  was  amended  twice  during  the  year. 
First,  to  remove  certain  defects  in  the  provisions  relating  to 
striking  a  school  off  the  register,  and  to  enable  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  remove  the  supervisor  or  any  manager  from  the 
management  of  a  school;  and,  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  statutory  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Woodhead  Report  (see  p.72)  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
making  grant-in-aid  regulations,  which  include  provisions  for  the 
distribution  and  management  of  grants-in-aid  to  schools  and  for 
contributions  to  pension,  provident  or  similar  schemes. 

Land  (Classification)  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1955 — to  pro¬ 
vide  some  form  of  administrative  control  in  the  creation 
of  native  customary  rights;  to  make  it  an  offence  to  occupy 
Interior  Area  Land  without  the  written  consent  of  a  District 
Officer;  to  provide  penalties  for  felling  virgin  jungle  or  otherwise 
attempting  to  create  any  customary  rights  without  such  per¬ 
mission,  and  to  make  it  illegal  for  non-natives  to  acquire  rights 
or  privileges  over  land  of  certain  classes. 

Local  Authority  (Amendment)  Ordinance ,  1 955 — to  empower 
Local  Authorities  to  operate  any  public  utility  and  to  obtain 
loans  to  finance  such  an  undertaking;  to  give  Local  Authorities 
more  flexibility  in  their  application  of  rating;  to  repeal  section 
20  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  which  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
luxury  trades  as  there  is  no  need  for  a  Local  Authority  to  con¬ 
trol  these  trades;  and  to  empower  Local  Authorities  to  appoint 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Local  Authority  to  their 
committees. 

Merchandise  Marks  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  2955 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  bring  the  law  of  the 
Colony  into  line  with  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pensions  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1955 — to  enable  persons, 
who  after  having  elected  to  remain  on  non-pensionable  terms 
arc  subsequently  appointed  to  a  pensionable  office,  to  remain  on 
non-pensionable  terms. 

Rajah' s  Dependants  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1 955 — to  en¬ 
able  the  Governor  (by  agreement  with  any  of  the  Rajah’s  depen- 
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dants,  other  than  a  recipient  of  Astana  charity,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State) 
to  commute  annual  payments  by  payment  of  a  capital  sum. 

Rubber  Regulation  ( Suspension )  (Amendment)  Ordinance, 
1955 —  to  empower  the  Governor  in  Council  to  amend  the  Sche¬ 
dule  to  the  Principal  Ordinance;  to  provide  that  any  Order  made 
under  the  Principal  Ordinance  shall  be  laid  before  Council  Negri; 
and  to  empower  the  Governor  in  Council  to  exercise  exemption. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1955, 
and  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes  (Amendment  No.  2)  Ordi¬ 
nance,  1955- 

The  Principal  Ordinance  was  amended  twice  during  the  year, 
first,  to  establish  the  Protector  of  Labour  as  a  Conciliator  and 
to  enable  the  Governor  to  refer  existing  or  apprehended  trade 
disputes  to  the  Conciliator,  and  secondly,  to  introduce  certain 
safeguards  against  trade  unions  being  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
political  causes. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1955 — to 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  verification  of  Weights  and  Mea¬ 
sures  from  the  Sarawak  Constabulary  to  the  Administration  and 
Local  Authorities;  to  provide  safeguards  in  establishing  the  Sara¬ 
wak  Standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  a  safeguard  against 
the  inaccuracy  of  any  existing  secondary  standard;  and  to  increase 
penalties. 
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LAW  AND  ORDER 

JUSTICE 

APART  from  Imperial  legislation,  by  Order  in  Council  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  law  of  Sarawak  is  found  mainly  in  local  ordinances 
and  native  customary  law.  Chinese  customary  law,  chiefly 
in  matrimonial  matters  and  in  relation  to  inheritance,  is  recog¬ 
nised  to  a  limited  extent,  but  so  far  only  as  such  recognition  is 
expressly  or  by  implication  to  be  found  in  a  local  ordinance. 

Where  Sarawak  law  is  silent,  the  Courts  apply  the  common 
law  of  England  and  the  doctrines  of  equity,  together  with  English 
statutes  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Application  of  Laws  Ordi¬ 
nance,  1949.  But  English  law  is  applied  so  far  only  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants  permit  and 
subject  to  such  qualifications  as  local  circumstances  and  native 
custom  render  necessary. 

The  Supreme  Court 

There  is  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  a 
High  Court  and  a  Court  of  Appeal,  for  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo 
and  the  State  of  Brunei. 

During  the  year  187  criminal  cases  and  334  civil  actions 
were  heard  in  the  High  Court  as  compared  with  331  criminal 
cases  and  224  civil  actions  in  1954.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal  seven 
criminal  appeals  and  fifteen  civil  appeals  were  heard  as  compared 
with  twenty-one  criminal  appeals  and  nine  civil  appeals  in  1934. 

The  Lower  Courts 

The  Courts  presided  over  by  magistrates  are  the  District 
Court  (Civil  and  Criminal);  the  Court  of  Small  Causes  (Civil);  the 
Police  Court  (Criminal);  and  the  Petty  Court  (Civil  and  Criminal). 
One  legally  qualified  magistrate  sits  in  Kuching  and  one  in  Sibu; 
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the  remainder  are  administrative  officers  who  do  magisterial  work 
as  part  of  their  duties.  Three  Sarawak  Government  Officers  hold¬ 
ing  Government  Scholarships  are  now  acquiring  legal  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  England.  One  has  already  passed  his  Bar  Final  Exami¬ 
nation  and  is  due  to  return  in  1956.  These  officers  should  be  of 
great  assistance  both  to  this  Department  and  the  Legal  Department. 
A  fourth  officer  is  studying  law  in  Australia  under  a  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Fund  Scholarship. 

Courts  of  Magistrates  have  jurisdiction  in  every  civil  matter 
whereof  the  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  in  the  case  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the  First  Class  five  hundred  dollars  or  where  the 
Chief  Justice  by  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette  confers 
upon  any  magistrate  special  jurisdiction  then  in  a  Court  presided 
over  by  such  magistrate  one  thousand  dollars;  in  the  case  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Second  Class  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Third  Class  fifty  dollars. 
Courts  of  Magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  applications  for  partition  of  immovable  property; 
the  specific  performance  or  rescission  of  contracts;  the  cancella¬ 
tion  or  rectification  of  instruments;  the  enforcement  of  trusts; 
and  in  connection  with  applications  for  declaratory  decrees.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction  the  powers  of  the  Courts 
of  Magistrates  are  as  provided  in  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 

There  are  Native  Courts  constituted  under  the  Native  Courts 
Ordinance  (Cap.  4).  This  Ordinance  was  repealed  and  superseded 
by  the  Native  Courts  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  2  of  1955)  which 
came  into  force  on  the  1st  September,  1955.  These  Courts  are 
the  District  Native  Court,  the  Native  Officer’s  or  Chief’s  Court 
and  the  Headman’s  Court.  Rights  of  appeal  are  given  from  the 
decision  of  each  Court.  As  a  general  rule  the  Native  Courts  are 
competent  to  try  only  cases  in  which  all  the  parties  are  natives, 
including  cases  arising  from  the  breach  of  native  law  and  custom, 
civil  cases  where  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  does  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars,  and  claims  to  untitled  land. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  cases  tried  in  the  lower  Courts 
in  1954  and  1955  shows  little  change. 

Vrobate  and  Administration 

The  Registrar  assumed  official  administration  of  twelve  de¬ 
ceased  persons’  estates  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred 
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upon  him  by  section  3  of  the  Administration  of  Estates  Ordinance 
(Cap.  80).  The  assets  and  property  of  the  estates,  after  payment 
of  the  deceaseds’  just  debts  and  liabilities,  will  be  distributed 
to  the  heirs  and  beneficiaries  according  to  the  shares  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  law  and  custom.  Four  grants  of  probate  and 
sixty-one  grants  of  Letters  of  Administration  were  issued. 

Elsewhere  than  in  Kuching  deceased  persons’  estates  were 
dealt  with  by  other  probate  officers  under  section  2  of  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  Estates  Ordinance  (Cap.  80). 

Lunatic  persons'  estates 

As  Official  Assignee,  the  Registrar  administered  five  lunatic 
persons’  estates.  Two  of  them  are  Chinese,  two  Dayaks  and 
one  Malay. 

Bankruptcy 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  resort  to  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  by  creditors  as  an  effective  way  to  obtain  payment  from 
their  debtors.  A  number  of  Receiving  Orders  and  Adjudication 
Orders  were  made. 

Deeds  and  Bills  of  Sale 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-one  documents  were  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Registration  of  Deeds  Ordinance 
(Cap.  89),  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  over  1954. 
Most  of  these  were  hire  purchase  agreements,  powers  of  attorney, 
and  other  agreements. 

Forty-two  bills  of  sale  were  registered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Ordinance  (No.  7  of  1949),  eight  less  than  in 

W4- 

Business  Names  and  Limited  Companies 

Thirty-two  new  partnership  business  were  registered  during 
the  year  as  compared  with  twentl  in  1954.  Most  of  these  are 
dealers  in  general  merchandise  and  groceries. 

Twenty-nine  locally  incorporated  and  nine  foreign  limited 
liability  companies  were  registered  under  the  Companies  Ordin¬ 
ance  (Cap.  86)  as  compared  with  eight  and  eight  respectively  in 
T9S4-  The  majority  of  these  are  traders  in  general  merchandise 
and  insurance  companies. 
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In  December  the  Council  Negri  passed  an  amending  ordin¬ 
ance  to  the  Companies  Ordinance. 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks 

Four  grants  of  “Exclusive  Privileges’’  were  issued.  All  of 
these  are  United  Kingdom  patents. 

I  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  trade  marks  were  registered 
and  five  renewals  of  registration  effected  as  compared  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  and  four  respectively  in  1954. 

I  Trust 

In  the  absence  of  a  Public  Trustee  the  Registrar  administers 
|  two  trust  estates  entrusted  to  him  by  orders  of  the  Courts. 

I 

Court  Fees,  Fines,  Forfeitures  and  Deposits 

The  volume  of  transactions  under  this  heading  has  increased 
considerably.  The  revenue  collected  during  the  year  amounted 
<  to  $45,871.07  as  compared  with  $41,899.80  for  1954. 

j 

Money  Lenders 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  thirty  Money  Lenders 
on  the  Register. 


CONSTABULARY 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Force  went  on  steadily  through  the 
year.  In  the  second  half  steps  were  taken  to  consolidate 
progress  and  to  ensure  that  all  ranks  understand  the  new 
General  Orders.  The  morale  of  the  Force  has  remained  high.  The 
programme  of  re-training  started  in  1954  has  been  continued  and 
is  now  beginning  to  show  results.  There  is  still  a  shortage  of 
more  experienced  men  in  the  Rank  &.  File  because  there  have 
been  many  resignations  in  the  last  three  years. 

Strength  and  Distribution 

The  strength  of  the  Force  was  35  Gazetted  Officers,  77 
Inspectors  and  1,278  Other  Ranks;  this  was  below  establishment 
by  2  Gazetted  Officers,  4  Inspectors  and  67  Rank  &  File.  During 
the  year  7  Probationary  Inspectors  were  appointed  and  all  of 
them  attended  a  course  of  training  in  Malaya. 
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Special  Branch 

Divisional  Special  Branches  have  been  consolidating  their 
position;  Special  Branch  personnel  are  stationed  at  all  District 
Headquarters  Police  Stations  and  also  at  a  number  of  other 
Police  Stations.  The  incidence  of  crime  remains  low  and  Special 
Branch  continues  to  handle  criminal  investigation  as  well  as  the 
collection  of  political  intelligence.  There  has  been  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  recruitment  of  Chinese-speaking  men  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  Chinese  in  the  Force  as  a  whole  is  still  a  considerable 
handicap. 

Field  Force 

There  are  four  fully  trained  Field  Force  Platoons,  stationed 
at  Kuching,  Sibu,  Miri  and  Brunei.  No.  i  Platoon  was  temporarily 
absorbed  into  Nos.  2  and  3  Platoons  to  overcome  accommodation 
difficulties.  40  new  men  are  being  recruited  to  replace  men  who 
do  not  intend  to  sign  on  again  at  the  end  of  their  first  three-year 
contracts.  The  Platoon  Camps  at  Sibu  and  Kuching  (the  latter 
is  an  extension  to  Field  Force  Headquarters)  were  completed 
and  occupied.  Morale  is  high,  but  the  danger  of  men  becoming 
stale  through  over-training  has  to  be  continually  guarded  against. 
Frequent  operational  patrols  are  carried  out  in  all  areas  to  im¬ 
prove  police  knowledge  of  the  terrain,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
people  in  remote  areas  and  to  maintain  the  interest  of  all  ranks. 
Demonstrations  have  been  given  to  groups  of  visitors  to  Kuching 
and  these  are  much  appreciated  by  both  participants  and  specta¬ 
tors. 

Marine  Branch 

Both  police  launches  rendered  valuable  service  during  the 
year  and  have  been  kept  in  good  working  order.  A  regular 
monthly  trip  has  been  made  by  P.M.L.  La  Fee  to  all  Divisional 
Headquarters  with  stores  and  supplies  and  she  has  also  carried 
men  on  transfer  between  Stations.  The  aluminium  speedboat 
built  in  Hong  Kong  has  arrived  and  has  been  stationed  at  Sibu. 
It  is  at  present  having  some  teething  troubles  but  these  are 
gradually  being  dealt  with. 

Radio  Branch 

One  new  transmitter  and  one  receiver  unit  have  been 
received  during  the  year.  The  trans-receivers  for  the  Kuching 
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|  YHF  network  have  arrived  and  are  being  installed.  When  the 
main  Station  Equipment  arrives  the  mobile  system  can  be  built 
up  and  thoroughly  tested.  At  first  this  will  provide  four  Land- 
rovers  equipped  with  Marconi  H.P.  no  sets. 

Transport 

Transport  remains  satisfactory.  Two  long  wheel-base  Land- 
rovers  were  received  and  put  to  work,  one  in  Sibu  and  one  in 
Serian.  Regular  courses  have  been  held  for  training  drivers. 

The  Band 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  Band  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Inspector  Reuben.  In  August,  a  new  Director 
Music  arrived  on  transfer  from  the  Army.  The  Band  has  given 
regular  performances  throughout  Sarawak  and  in  Brunei. 

Auxiliary  Police 

A  schedule  of  instructional  training  for  the  Auxiliary  Police 
was  maintained.  The  Oilfields  Security  Force  was  formed  in  Miri 
and  Lutong,  as  a  separate  body  from  the  Auxiliary  Police. 
Initial  training  was  carried  out  by  a  Gazetted  Officer  seconded 
from  the  Regular  Force. 

Training  and  Education 

One  Acting  Assistant  Superintendent  took  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Ryton  Police  College,  and  one  Senior  Inspector  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  under  instruction  at  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Training  School  at  Hendon.  One  Gazetted  Officer  has  taken 
courses  in  photography  and  fingerprints,  and  three  have  taken 
courses  in  criminal  investigation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Con¬ 
tinued  progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  men  who 
were  illiterate  on  entry  into  the  Force,  and  follow-up  educational 
classes  are  held  in  Divisions  to  help  men  to  pass  the  various 
educational  examinations.  The  illiteracy  rate  is  being  steadily 
reduced  and  considerable  keenness  is  shown  in  learning  English. 
Seven  Probationary  Inspectors  attended  initial  training  courses 
at  the  Police  College  in  Malaya  and  Inspectors  attended  Special 
Branch  and  other  Courses  of  Instruction,  also  in  Malaya. 

Welfare 

Welfare  Committees  are  now  soundly  established  and  work¬ 
ing  well.  Wive’s  Welfare  Committees  have  been  set  up  at 
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Divisional  Headquarters  Police  Stations.  In  Sibu  and  Miri  billiard 
tables  have  been  brought  from  welfare  funds  and  put  in  the 
Canteens.  The  recreation  rooms  in  the  Stations  are  very  popular 
and  well  attended.  They  are  all  equipped  with  radio  sets  and 
periodicals. 

Casualties 

Casualties  were  309  compared  with  150  last  year.  2 6  men 
were  dismissed  for  disciplinary  offences,  146  resigned,  18  were 
discharged  on  medical  grounds,  7 2  retired  on  pensions  and  47 
were  discharged  as  unlikely  to  become  efficient.  There  were  no 
deaths  or  desertions.  The  casualty  rate  is  still  very  high  for  a 
small  Force  and  is  unlikely  to  decrease  as  long  as  wages  in 
civilian  employment  are  high. 

Buildings 

The  new  Police  Station  at  Miri,  the  Field  Force  Camp  at 
Sibu,  the  Police  Station  and  bachelor  accommodation  at  Sarikei, 
the  District  Stations  at  Bau  and  Serian,  and  a  number  of  Junior 
Service  quarters  for  Inspectors  and  Barracks  for  married  members 
of  the  Rank  &  File,  were  completed  and  occupied.  The  building 
programme  is  not  yet  complete,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
quarters  must  be  built  before  the  whole  Force  is  adequately 
housed. 

Health 

Health  remains  on  the  whole  very  good.  Minor  cases  treated 
at  Dispensaries  were  5,705.  107  men  were  admitted  to  hospital 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  1,081  men-days. 

Uniform  and  Equipment 

The  re-equipment  programme  has  been  completed  and  there 
are  adequate  supplies  of  uniform  for  replacement. 

Traffic 

The  traffic  situation  in  Kuching  still  deteriorated.  At  the 
end  of  1955  there  were  2,157  vehicles  licensed  in  Kuching;  of 
these,  2012  were  privately  and  145  Government  owned.  The 
roads  cannot  cope  with  the  flow  of  traffic  and  in  spite  of  mea¬ 
sures  taken  to  prevent  accidents  at  cross  roads  by  the  erection 
of  “stop  —  major  road  ahead”  signs  and  the  untiring 
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efforts  of  the  Traffic  Section,  the  number  of  road  accidents  in 
Kuching  increased  from  124  in  1954  to  352  in  1955.  There  were 
6  fataf  accidents  as  against  3  in  1934;  33  people  were  seriously 
injured  as  against  21,  and  158  slightly  injured  as  against  78. 
The  number  of  private  vehicles  on  the  road  has  increased  by 
322.  Other  factors  contributing  to  the  congestion  of  the  roads 
are  the  new  big  buses,  the  large  number  of  cyclists — there  are 
20,607  bicycles  licensed  in  Kuching — and  the  absence  of  suitable 
parking  space  for  motor  vehicles  and  bicycles  in  the  town  area. 
In  Sibu  and  Miri  the  accident  rate  remains  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  last  year,  63  against  53  in  Sibu,  and  38  against  31  in 
Miri. 

Crime 

An  increase  of  about  900  in  the  total  number  of  offences 
reported  was  made  up  in  the  main  of  offences  against  the  Traffic 
Ordinance  and  other  minor  offences.  The  figures  for  murder 
and  manslaughter,  attempted  murder  and  attempted  suicide,  and 
theft,  remained  about  the  same,  though  these  were  18  murders 
compared  with  10  in  1934.  Assaults  and  offences  against  public 
public  morality  show  some  increase.  The  most  marked  increase 
is  shown  in  cases  of  causing  grievous  harm  and  wounding,  where 
the  figures  jumped  from  13  to  38. 

Aliens  Registration 

The  new  Aliens  Registration  Ordinance  and  Regulations  were 
enacted  during  the  year  and  arrangements  were  put  in  hand  to 
adopt  a  completely  new  system  of  registration  and  re-registration 
of  all  aliens. 

Aliens  newly  registered  during  1933  by  nationalities  were: 


Americans  ...  ...  ...  4 

Chinese  79 

Dutch  ...  .  10 

Indonesian  .  621 

Italian  1 

Filipino  ...  ...  ...  3 

Polish  ...  ...  ...  1 


Aliens  registered  at  the  end  of  1934  and  1933  were  as 
follows : 


1954 

1955 


5.198 

5.446 
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The  number  of  Chinese  aliens  whose  particulars  have  been 
recorded  during  the  year  1933  but  whose  liability  to  registration 
is  still  under  consideration  is  382. 

Details  of  cases  reported  to  and  dealt  with  by  the  Police 
in  1933  are  included  in  Appendix  D. 

PRISONS 

The  construction  of  the  permanent  workshop  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  a  substantial  building  with  floor  space  of  2800  square 
feet,  used  for  blatt-making,  tin-smithing,  foundry,  reseating  of 
chairs,  etc. 

The  two-storey-8-room  barracks  was  also  completed  and 
occupied  by  married  prison  officers. 

The  Pending  Open  Prison  was  completed,  and  occupied  on 
13th  October  by  13  inmates  who  are  engaged  on  vegetable  plant¬ 
ing  with  a  minimum  of  supervision.  It  stands  on  an  ideal  site 
4  miles  from  Kuching  and  is  known  as  Pending  Farm. 

Prison  Population 

308  prisoners  were  committed  in  1933  compared  with  323 
in  1954-  7  were  females. 

Recidivism 

Recidivism  was  much  higher  than  in  1934:  23  cases  against 
18.  There  were  11  known  recidivists  among  the  112  prisoners 
still  serving  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Women  Prisoners 

The  daily  average  of  female  prisoners  was  3.33.  The  female 
prisoners  at  Bau  served  their  sentences  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  3  Wardresses. 

Classification  of  Prisoners 

The  establishment  of  Pending  Farm  has  made  it  easier  to 
segregate  first  offenders  from  habitual  criminals. 

Spiritual  Welfare  and  Education 

Prisoners  who  are  members  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  were  regularly  visited  by  their  ministers,  and 
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services  were  regularly  held  on  Sundays  in  the  Prison  Chapel. 
Muslim  prisoners  attend  the  Mosque  every  Friday  under  the 
supervision  of  warders. 

A  number  of  prisoners,  keen  to  read  and  write  Romanized 
Malay,  attended  evening  classes. 

Library  and  Organised  Games 

The  Library  was  much  used.  Reading  matter  in  English, 
Chinese,  Malay  and  Iban  is  provided.  The  Red  Cross  Society, 
continued  its  weekly  gifts  of  books  and  periodicals.  Badminton, 
table  tennis,  chess  and  draughts  were  popular.  Radio  reception 
is  available  between  6  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  daily  and  Radio  Sarawak 
is  the  favourite  station.  The  Information  Service  gave  fortnightly 
cinema  shows  in  Kuching  Prison. 

Prisoners  from  Kuching  Prison  played  football  on  Friday 
evenings  at  the  Kuching  Boys’  Home  Football  ground.  Behaviour 
during  the  games  were  excellent. 

i  Health  and  Diet 

The  small  Hospital  at  the  Kuching  Prison  served  its  purpose 
very  well.  All  minor  cases  were  treated  there.  The  health  ol 
the  prisoners  was  good,  helped  by  the  use  of  local  milled  rice 
in  their  diet.  There  was  no  serious  illness. 

Labour 

The  following  trade  parties  worked: 

Boat-building;  Basket  making  and  reseating  of  chairs;  Blatt- 
making,  Tinsmithing;  Blacksmithing;  Carpentering  (Furniture  and 
house-building);  Laundry;  Tailoring;  Vegetable  planting. 

External  Labour 

Parties  of  prisoners  felled  trees  at  Kuching  Airfield.  Some 
worked  in  the  Astana  garden  and  other  Government  Quarters. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  paid  monthly  visits  to  the  prison  and 
reported  favourably  on  the  improvement  to  the  buildings  and 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  Chairman  of  the  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Society,  Mr.  F.  James,  came  to  the  Kuching  Prison  each 
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month  and  interviewed  prisoners  before  release.  To  most  of 
them  money  and  clothing  were  given.  The  Prisoners  Aid  Society 
gives  help  to  prisoners’  dependents  when  necessary. 

Escapes 

There  were  no  escapes. 

Executions 

Of  ten  prisoners  convicted  of  murder,  seven  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  three  to  be  detained  during  His  Excellency  the 
Governor’s  pleasure.  Of  the  seven  prisoners  sentenced  to  death, 
one  was  reprieved  by  His  Excellency  the  sentence  being  com¬ 
muted  to  ten  years  imprisonment,  and  one  was  detained  at  the 
Mental  Hospital. 

Remission 

Remission  of  sentence  is  granted  to  prisoners  sentenced  for 
terms  of  more  than  a  month.  Remission  for  prisoners  serving 
up  to  twelve  months  is  one-sixth,  and  for  those  serving  over  one 
year,  one-fourth,  of  the  sentence  term.  Female  prisoners  serving 
terms  up  to  one  year  receive  one-sixth,  and  over  one  year,  one- 
third,  remission. 

Revenue 

The  value  of  articles  made  by  the  Prison  Industries  was 
$61,361.60  against  $82,649.36  for  1954.  The  reduction  is  due 
to  the  prisoners  being  engaged  in  building  the  Open  Prison  at 
Pending,  and  to  the  smaller  number  of  receptions. 

General 

An  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  who  took  a  course 
of  training  in  Prison  Administration  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
appointed  during  the  year. 

A  piece  of  land  in  Kuching  was  acquired  for  building  a 
prison  for  women. 
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WATER 


Kuching 


THE  present  gravity  supply  comes  from  mountain  streams  in 
the  Matang  range  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  town  and 
feeds  into  two  high-level  service  tanks  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  3,704,000  gallons.  Minor  improvements  to  augment 
the  inflow  were  completed,  but  this  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
existing  works  to  a  maximum  of  about  2,100,000  gallons  per  day 
and  in  19 53  the  quantity  fell  to  about  565,000  gallons  during  a 
prolonged  dry  spell.  The  average  daily  supply  increased  by  15% 
to  1,870,000  gallons.  Hours  of  supply  have  to  be  restricted  tor 
most  consumers  even  in  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The 
number  of  connections  including  free  services  increased  by  7% 


to  2,925. 


Progress  was  made  on  the  construction  of  the  new  water¬ 
works  at  Batu  Kitang,  eleven  miles  from  Kuching,  and  on  the 
laying  of  the  20"  pumping  main.  The  scheme  is  designed  to 
provide  initially  an  additional  three  million  gallons  a  day.  Water 
will  be  taken  from  the  Sarawak  River,  treated,  filtered  and 
pumped  to  Kuching.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  source  will 
come  into  operation  during  1956. 


Work  was  continued  on  the  long  term  programme  of 
renewals  and  extensions  of  the  town  distribution  system  which 
is  part  of  the  general  plan  for  improvements  to  the  supply,  but 
there  were  delays  in  the  delivery  of  materials. 


Sibu 

Water  is  pumped  from  the  Rejang  River  at  Bukit  Lima, 
about  iy2  miles  above  the  town,  to  a  purification  plant  with 
high  level  storage  tanks  of  76,000  gallons  capacity.  Demand 
greatly  exceeds  the  average  output  of  450,000  gallons  a  day  and 
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supply  has  to  be  restricted.  The  number  of  connections  increased 
by  12%  to  1,187. 

Extensions  to  the  waterworks  are  in  progress.  Treatment 
output  has  been  increased  by  50%,  high  level  storage  will  be 
doubled  and  additional  ground  level  storage  provided  by  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  350,000  gallons  capacity.  Further  pumping  units  are  on 
order  and  a  second  delivery  main  is  being  laid  to  the  town  which 
will  enable  extensions  to  be  made  to  the  distribution  system. 

Water  from  Sibu  is  supplied  to  shipping  at  Tanjong  Mani 
and  the  down-river  towns  of  Sarikei  and  Binatang  during  the 
dry  season  by  water  barge.  8,694  tons  were  delivered  in  1955. 

Sarikei  and  Binatang 

Materials  were  ordered  and  work  started  on  the  new  scheme 
for  borehole  supplies  at  each  township.  Two  bores,  63  and  194 
feet  deep,  were  put  down  at  Sarikei  and  on  test  yielded  3,100 
and  4,000  gallons  per  hour  respectively.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
final  scheme  shall  consist  of  four  wells  at  Sarikei  and  three  at 
Binatang  with  submersible  pumping  units  and  the  necessary 
storage  and  distribution  arrangements. 

Mukah 

The  supply  is  pumped  from  Petanak  River  two  miles  to  a 
treatment  plant  with  a  service  tank  of  58,000  gallons  capacity. 
Another  visit  was  made  by  a  World  Health  Organisation  expert 
to  advise  on  the  problem  of  clarification  of  the  raw  water,  which 
is  dark  brown  in  colour.  A  laboratory  solution  has  been  found, 
but  there  is  still  difficulty  in  practical  operation.  Special  dosing 
equipment  has  been  ordered  which  it  is  hoped  may  overcome  this. 

The  number  of  connections  increased  by  14%  to  12 1. 


Miri 

The  town  is  supplied  from  the  Sarawak  Oilfieds  Limited 
system.  With  increasing  demand,  shortages  continued  and 
rationing  was  necessary. 

Progress  was  made  on  Company  works  for  the  new  com¬ 
bined  Company  and  Government  Scheme  under  which  a  bulk 
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supply  will  be  provided  to  Government  for  distribution.  Laying 
of  new  pumping  mains  was  in  hand  and  filtration  plant  equip¬ 
ment  delivered. 

There  was  good  progress  in  the  renewal  of  the  town  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  16,900  feet  of  pipes  from  8"  diameter  down¬ 
ward  were  laid. 

A  small  separate  Government  supply  serves  the  Tanjong 
Lobang  area  and  will  eventually  be  linked  to  the  main  scheme. 

There  were  387  connections  (excluding  Company  properties). 
Other  Supplies 

Gravity  installations  are  in  operation  at  Bau,  Simunjan, 
Bintulu  and  Limbang. 

Relaying  of  the  supply  main  at  Simunjan  was  completed 
and  an  extension  made  to  the  Limbang  distribution  system. 
Piping  for  a  scheme  at  Lawas  was  received. 

Preliminary  investigations  were  made  for  supplies  at  Lundu, 
Simanggang  and  Marudi. 

GAS 

Miri 

A  supply  of  natural  gas  is  available  from  the  oil  fields  at 
Seria.  Extensions  were  made  to  the  mains  distribution  system 
and  services  increased  by  4°%  t0  39S- 

ELECTRICITY 

Public  electricity  is  supplied  by  the  Sarawak  Electricity 
Supply  Company  Limited,  owned  by  Government  and  managed 
on  their  behalf  by  United  Engineers  Limited  of  Singapore. 

The  systems  in  use  are  A.C.  400/230  volts  3  phase  50  cycles 
and  D.C.  460/230  colts  3  wire.  At  Kuching,  Sibu  and  Miri  H.T. 
distribution  at  6600  volts  is  also  used.  The  prime  movers  in  all 
stations  are  diesel  engines.  A  24  hour  supply  is  provided  at 
Kuching,  Sibu  and  Miri.  At  other  stations  a  service  is  available 

only  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
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Additional  generating  plant  was  installed  at  Kuching,  Bau, 
Serian,  Miri,  Marudi  and  Limbang.  The  construction  of  a  new 
power  station  was  begun  at  Sarikei  for  conversion  to  A.C.  early 
in  1956.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  conversion  of 
Binatang  and  Simanggang  in  1956/7. 

Extensions  were  begun  at  Kuching,  Sibu,  Kanowit  and 
Betong,  to  provide  further  generating  plant. 

Owing  to  the  considerable  expansion  of  Kuching  planning 
has  begun  for  a  new  power  station  outside  the  town  with  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  about  10,000  KW.  Work  was  started  on 
a  subsidiary  power  station  at  7th  Mile,  Serian  Road,  Kuching 
to  provide  a  supply  in  that  area  and  to  the  Batu  Kitang  water¬ 
works. 

The  units  generated  at  all  stations  were  8,339,557,  an  increase 
of  22.68%  over  1954.  Consumers  were  6,659,  an  increase  of 
22.07%. 

Electricity  Rules  were  drafted  to  enable  the  Electricity 
Ordinance  of  1952  to  be  brought  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
1956.  The  duties  of  the  Chief  Electrical  Inspector  under  the 
Ordinance  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  Electrical 
Engineer,  appointed  during  the  year.  The  duties  of  Electrical 
Inspectors  are  to  be  undertaken  as  an  interim  measure  by  senior 
staff  of  the  Supply  Company. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  STATIONS 


Station 

Installed 

Capacity 

KW 

A.C.ID.C. 

Peak  Load 
KW 

Total  Units 
Generated 

Number  of 
Consumers 

1st  Division 

Kuching 

2,263 

A.C. 

1,471 

5.288,950 

3.282 

10th  Mile  Serian 

Road  Kuching 

12 

A.C. 

9 

7.851 

25 

Bau 

50 

A.C. 

27 

46.610 

109 

Serian 

42 

A.C. 

28 

30.827 

72 

2nd  Division 

Simanggang 

50 

DC. 

47 

86,876 

141 

Betong 

25 

DC. 

27 

41,826 

98 

3rd  Division 

Sibu 

;6^ 

A.C. 

507 

1.591,381 

1.334 

Binatang 

43 

D.C. 

45 

89.583 

129 

Sarikei 

72 

D.C. 

72 

180,678 

185 

Kanowit 

25 

A.C. 

26 

45,891 

102 

Mukah 

47 

D.C. 

42 

90,832 

133 

4th  Division 

Miri 

86/330 

AC /DC 

47/273 

691,617 

660 

Marudi 

50 

A.C. 

31 

39,765 

108 

Bintulu 

44 

D.C. 

37 

65,973 

139 

5th  Division 

Limbang 

68 

A.C. 

36 

40.897 

142 

Totals 

3.972 

8.339.557 

6.659 
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BROOKE  DOCKYARD  AND  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

The  Brooke  Dockyard  and  Engineering  Works  at  Kuching 
is  an  establishment  operated  by  a  Board  of  Management 
appointed  by  Government  with  commercial  representation. 

There  is  a  dry  dock  240'  x  40',  and  vessels  up  to  9'  draft 
can  be  docked  at  spring  tides.  Adjoining  it  is  a  slipway  capable 
of  handling  boats  up  to  45'  long.  The  machine  shop  can  deal 
with  repairs  to  the  hulls  and  machinery  of  vessels  and  general 
engineering  work.  A  programme  of  improvements  and  additions 
to  modernise  the  establishment  was  continued. 

55  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  9994  were  drydocked  and  8 
launches  slipped  for  repair.  Six  river  patrol  boats  were  built 
and  three  steel  landing  craft  were  extensively  rebuilt. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Much  of  the  large  programme  of  works  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken  because  of  shortage  of  staff  and  the  lack  of  properly 
trained  technical  assistance.  Shortage  of  basic  materials  also 
impeded  progress.  With  a  fair  amount  of  municipal  and  private 
work  also  going  on,  local  constructional  facilities  were  fully 
extended,  tendering  for  contracts  became  erratic  and  building 

costs  rose  generally. 

An  Assistant  Architect  was  appointed. 

The  old  Secretariat  Buildings  at  Kuching  were  extensively 
renovated  and  altered  and  the  large  Chamber  restored  for  use 
as  a  Council  Chamber  for  Council  Negri  and  a  Supreme  Court. 
Major  alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  other  office 
buildings  for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Co-operative  Development  and  Information.  Construction 
of  a  Veterinary  Clinic  and  Laboratory  was  started.  Work  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  new  Divisional  depot  for  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  Kuching  and  began  on  one  in  Sibu. 

Service  quarters  and  accommodation  completed  or  in  pro¬ 
gress  included — 

Completed  In  Progress 

S  2 

66  100 

94  9° 


Senior  Service  Quarters 
Junior  Service  Quarters 
Barrack  accommodation  Units 
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A  block  of  6  Senior  Service  flats  was  completed  in  Sibu  and  one 
of  12  flats  for  single  women  in  Kuching.  Ten  blocks  of  Junior 
Service  flats  to  house  6o  families  were  in  progress  in  Kuching. 
The  provision  of  flats  in  the  main  towns  has  developed  with 
the  growing  shortage  of  suitable  building  sites  within  easy  reach 
of  the  centre  of  the  towns. 

The  development  of  new  standard  types  of  bungalows  in 
permanent  materials  and  suitable  for  outstations  has  also  been 
undertaken,  both  to  meet  changing  needs  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  quality  materials  for  the  traditional 
type  of  wooden  buildings  and  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  them. 

Sketch  plans  for  a  new  $2  y2  million  Teachers  Training 
Centre  in  Kuching  were  prepared.  Construction  was  started  on 
a  Mental  Hospital  costing,  with  equipment,  $2,000,000.  The 
hospital  buildings  are  being  built  by  Singapore  architects  and 
staff  accommodation  will  be  done  departmentally.  Improvements 
and  extensions  were  continued  at  Kuching  Hospital  and  the 
Leper  Settlement  and  plans  were  drawn  for  large  scale  extensions 
at  Sibu  and  Simanggang  hospitals.  At  other  places  six  dispen¬ 
saries  were  in  progress  or  completed. 

A  Police  Field  Force  Camp  was  completed  at  Sibu,  a  building 
converted  for  a  Police  Station  at  Kapit  and  a  district  police 
station  built  at  Mukah.  Buildings  for  the  VHF  Scheme  were 
substantially  completed,  and  the  auto-exchange  at  Sibu  and  Miri. 

A  large  Customs  godown  was  completed  at  Sibu  and 
smaller  one  at  Rejang.  The  additional  building  for  the  Sarawak 
Museum  in  Kuching,  undertaken  by  Singapore  architects,  was 
completed. 

Plans  were  completed  and  tenders  called  for  a  public  housing 
scheme  of  92  units  at  Miri.  A  completely  new  site  was  laid  out 
and  developed  at  Kampong  Gita  to  accommodate  squatters  and 
others  displaced  by  building  operations  in  Kuching.  Work  con¬ 
tinued  on  filling  and  drainage  for  new  bazaar  sites  at  various 
townships  and  sundry  small  markets  were  built. 

At  Sibu  construction  of  a  500  feet  reinforced  concrete  wharf 
was  begun  and  progress  was  made  on  a  river  wall  to  check  bank 
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erosion  and  reclaim  land.  A  contract  was  let  for  a  new  steel- 
sheet  piled  coastal  shipping  wharf  in  Miri.  Four  timber  wharves 
were  built,  extended  or  repaired.  Reconstruction  of  a  length  of 
river  wall  was  in  progress  in  Kuching. 

Work  continued  with  two  light  dredgers  on  the  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  Sungei  Kut  to  form  a  canal  6  miles  long 
connecting  the  Oya  and  Igan  rivers. 

Items  of  plant  acquired  during  the  year  included  a  low-loader 
for  transport  of  heavy  equipment,  tractors  and  a  grader.  Addi¬ 
tional  workshop  equipment  and  machine  tools  were  received. 
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WATER 

THE  main  means  of  transport  for  passengers  and  goods  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  country  continue  to  be  by  sea  and  river. 

Coastal  and  Local  Services 

Coastal  services  were  continued  by  the  Sarawak  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd.,  using  their  m.vs.  Timbali,  Ong  Liang  Swee  and  Margaret. 

The  new  m.v.  Rejang  went  into  service  between  Kuching 
and  Sibu  in  May.  She  sails  six  times  monthly  and  is  comfort¬ 
able  and  popular.  Chinese  owned  coastal  and  river  craft  plied 
between  river  and  coastal  ports.  Construction  of  new  vessels 
continues.  Much  sawn  timber  for  transhipment  was  brought  to 
Kuching  from  outstation  sawmills  by  this  type  of  vessel. 

Oversea  Services 

The  Sarawak  Steamship  Co.  maintained  their  weekly  service 
between  Kuching  and  Singapore. 

The  Straits  Steamship  Co.  called  at  Pending  twice  a  month 
and  also  put  on  m.v.  Kimanis  to  cope  with  student  vacation 
periods  when  necessary. 

The  Norwegian  vessels  Henrik  and  Hervar  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  gave  a  fortnightly  service  to  and  from  Hong 
Kong  via  North  Borneo  Ports,  instead  of  the  monthly  service 
previously  available.  Sibu  is  also  served  by  these  ships  if  there 
is  sufficient  inducement  but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  wharf 
space  there  costly  delays  occur,  discouraging  to  ship-owners. 

The  Hua  Siang  Shipping  Co.  continued  their  services  to  the 
Rejang  River  ports  from  Singapore. 
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Occasional  direct  shipments  of  logs  and  sawn  timber  to 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  were  made  from  Lingga. 

Government  Craft 

All  the  launches  were  kept  extremely  busy,  survey,  audit, 
and  inspection  parties  from  the  Forestry,  Land  and  Surveys, 
PAV.D.,  Agriculture,  Co-operative  and  P.  &  T.  Departments  being 
among  the  users. 

Supplies  of  stone  to  Sibu  were  kept  up  by  m.vs.  Taffy  and 
Binnie,  both  towing  a  barge  when  weather  permitted.  The 
annual  docking  of  these  craft  somewhat  slowed  down  deliveries. 
A  large  stone  carrier  of  200  tons  capacity  is  out  to  tender. 

M.V.  Lucile  was  sold,  and  four  new  administrative  launches 
were  acquired  to  replace  obsolete  workboats.  A  200-ton  powered 
water  barge  was  order  for  supply  to  ships  at  Tanjong  Mani, 
Binatang  and  Sarikei. 

Casualties 

The  most  serious  casualty  was  the  overturning  of  a  fishing 
vessel  on  Miri  bar  on  1st  December  with  the  loss  of  eleven  lives. 
During  the  same  storm  a  Kuching  fishing  craft  was  overturned 
but  the  crew  were  rescued  and  landed  at  Sebuyau. 

A  few  minor  collisions  took  place  between  craft  in  the 
rivers,  in  one  of  which  a  man  was  seriously  injured. 

Navigational  Aids 

The  new  lighthouse  tender  arrived  in  September  after  being 
held  up  by  delay  in  delivery  of  the  engine.  She  was  named 
Kenyalang  and  has  already  done  good  work  in  making  up  for 
the  long  period  when  the  Department  was  without  a  suitable 
craft. 

Tanjong  Datu  light  was  brought  into  commission  in  June. 
Officially  an  eighteen-mile  light,  it  has  been  reported  seen  at 
thirty  miles. 

A  15'  pillar  was  erected  on  Batu  Mandi  off  Lundu.  It  is  a 
good  day  mark  for  small  coastal  vessels. 
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Both  sets  of  leading  lights  in  the  Kuching  river  were  electri¬ 
fied  and  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  fixed  oil  lights. 

Two  new  transit  beacons  were  erected  at  Kuala  Kabong. 

Loba  Ketan  beacon  was  replaced  by  a  75'  steel  tower  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  diamond  daymark. 

South  Jerijeh  beacon  was  renewed  and  a  small  light  fitted. 

Another  75'  tower  was  erected  at  Kuala  Igan. 

4 

New  quarters  for  lighthouse  keepers  were  started  for  Kuala 
Baram  and  Tanjong  Jerijeh. 

Normal  routine  fuelling  and  servicing  was  carried  on  and 
few  breakdowns  were  reported. 

The  bulk  oil  depot  at  Bukit  Biawak,  Kuching,  began  work 
in  July  with  the  arrival  of  the  Shell  Co’s  m.v.  Fossarina  with 
a  cargo  of  aviation  and  motor  spirit  and  high  speed  diesel  oil. 

Regular  shipments  by  both  Shell  and  Standard  Vacuum  Oil 
Companies  were  carried  on  thereafter  and  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  price  of  motor  spirit  was  the  result. 

Visit  of  Naval  Vessels 

H.M.S.  Cardigan  Bay  visited  Sibu,  Binatang  and  Sarikei  in 
March  and  H.M.S.  Modeste  berthed  at  the  Ban  Hock  Wharf, 
Kuching,  for  a  few  days  in  August. 


DEEP  SEA  TONNAGE  I 955 


Rejang  River 

Kuching 

Miri 


Inwards 

514,832 

113.364 

2,592,590* 


Outwards 

484,402 

89.653 

2,593,072* 


3,220,786 


3,167,127 


*  includes  tanker  oil  tonnage. 
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COASTWISE  TONNAGE  1 955 


Inwards 


Outwards 


Kuching 


104,482 


113,729 

9,276 

54.734 

13,600 

35.116 

36.637 

3.504 


Simanggang 

Sibu 


Mukah 

Bintulu 

Miri 


Limbang 


9.738 

56.557 

13,270 

37.556 

37,256 

3,567 


262,426 


266,596 


AIR 


Public  interest  in  air  travel  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
continuous  rise  in  aircraft  movement,  passenger,  mail  and  freight 
figures  from  all  airfields. 

The  experimental  once-a-week  tourist  class  service  introduced 
by  Malayan  Airways  on  their  Singapore-Sandakan  route  during 
1954  was  confirmed  as  a  twice-weekly  service  from  January, 
1955,  and  later  on  a  Singapore-Kuching  service  was  added. 

The  new  feeder-service  airfield  at  Bintulu  was  opened  in 
December. 

Aerodrome  development  surveys  were  carried  out  at  Simang¬ 
gang  and  Mukah. 

Fire  and  Rescue  services  at  Kuching  and  Sibu  were  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  two  crash  tenders. 

Interest  in  the  use  of  aviation  for  the  development  of  the 
country  was  stimulated  by  the  projects  carried  out  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  The  most  notable  was  the  air  supplying  of  the  Oxford 
University  Expedition. 

Airports  and  Airstrips 

International  (Alternate)  Airport— 

Kuching 
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Secondary  Aerodromes — 

Sibu,  Lutong,  Bintulu 
Emergency  Landing  Ground — 

Trombol 

Light  Aircraft  Strips — 

Lawas,  Long  Semadok,  Bai  Kelalan,  Bareo,  Lio  Matu, 
Long  Tebangan,  Long  Atip 

Scheduled  Air  Services 

The  following  air  services  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of 
I9SS — 

(A)  Regional  Services : 

Malayan  Airways  Ltd. 

Singapore— Kuching — Sibu — Labuan  (North  Borneo) 
— five  times  weekly  in  each  direction — ist  class 
service — operated  by  D.C.3  aircraft. 

Singapore — Kuching — Sibu — Labuan — twice  weekly 
in  each  direction — tourist  class  service — operated 
by  D.C.3  aircraft. 

Singapore — Kuching — once  weekly  in  each  direction 
— tourist  class — operated  by  D.C.3  aircraft. 

(B)  Internal  Services 

Malayan  Airways  Ltd. 

Labuan  —  Brunei  —  Anduki  —  Lutong  (Miri) — twice 
weekly  in  each  direction — operated  by  D.H.  Rapide 
aircraft. 


ROADS 

Roads  are  confined  to  networks  in  and  around  the  main 
towns,  on  rivers  or  the  coast. 

The  distances  and  terrain  make  the  building  of  trunk  roads 
difficult  and  costly  and  the  climate  and  unsuitability  of  local 
materials  demand  a  high  standard  of  construction  if  the  road 
is  to  give  reasonable  service. 
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Road  mileages  are  roughly : 


Hard  Surfaced 
Gravelled  or  Metalled 
Dry  weather  earth  roads 
Dry  weather  jeep  tracks 


1 18 
70 

97 

188 


In  spite  of  difficulties  in  the  supply  of  stone,  plant  break¬ 
downs,  and  a  wet  landas  with  heavy  flooding  (the  highest  ever 
recorded  in  Kuching  and  Sibu),  progress  was  made  with  the  road 
reconstruction  programme. 

Bitumen  surfacing  of  the  Bau  Road  was  completed,  but  free 
use  was  hindered  by  breakdowns  of  the  ferry  at  Batu  Kitang. 
Reconstruction  of  3%  miles  of  the  Batu  Kawa  road  was  finished 
and  a  stone  base  course  18'  wide  laid.  Reconstruction  and 
gravel  or  metal  surfacing  of  8  miles  of  secondary  roads  in  the 

Bau  district  was  carried  out. 

Bitumen  surfacing  was  begun  on  the  road  to  Sibu  airfield, 
7  miles  were  done.  Reconstruction  of  4  miles  of  the  Repok 
Road  formation  at  Sarikei  was  completed  and  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  stabilised-sand  roads  in  the  Mukah  area. 

About  2  miles  of  the  Riam  Road  and  others  at  Miri  were 
bitumen-surfaced,  and  the  gravelling  of  roads  in  the  Limbang 
area  was  in  hand.  Good  progress  was  made  by  Sarawak  Oil¬ 
fields  Limited  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Miri-Lutong  Road, 
which  is  an  “Open  Company  Road”. 

Serian-Simanggang  Road — 82  miles 

Surveys  of  alternative  and  shorter  routes  at  the  Serian  end 
were  completed.  These  reduce  by  some  eight  miles  the  length 
originally  surveyed.  Revised  drawings  and  drafts  of  all  tender 
documents  have  been  prepared  and  the  best  method  ol  selecting 
the  overseas  firms  to  be  invited  to  tender  was  considered. 
Invitations  will  be  issued  in  1936  and  construction  should  start 

early  in  1957. 


Quarries 


Proposals  were  made  for  the  lease  of  Sebuyau  granite  quarn 
and  its  commercial  development.  These  fell  through  and  a 
scheme  for  major  development  by  Government  was  completed 
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and  equipment  ordered.  Production  was  hampered  by  break¬ 
downs  in  the  pilot  plant,  and  renewals  were  delayed  by  the 
negotiations.  But  there  was  great  improvement  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  during  which  14,300  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  crushed 
and  8640  cubic  yards  were  shipped  to  the  Third  Division. 

Other  Government  quarries  in  the  Kuching  area  produced 
about  23,600  cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone.  Plans  were  in  hand 
for  opening  a  new  quarry  at  the  7th  Mile  where  the  present 
one  is  a  most  worked  out.  In  the  Fourth  Division  a  small 
quantity  of  block  stone  was  obtained  from  various  sites,  mainly 
privately  worked. 

Airhelds 

Construction  of  Bintulu  airstrip  and  terminal  buildings  was 
completed.  This  is  a  sand  strip  and  the  establishment  of  satis¬ 
factory  grass  coverage  is  proving  difficult.  A  site  was  chosen 
and  surveyed  for  an  airstrip  at  Simanggang  and  clearing  started. 

LAND  TRANSPORT 

The  re-organisation  of  passenger  transport  services  in 
Kuching  and  the  surroundings  has  been  completed.  The  town 
has  been  provided  with  23-seat  and  33-seat  buses  and  an  efficient 
public  transport  service  with  regular  time-tables  and  fares. 

This  involved  detailed  work  with  the  bus  operators  covering 
all  their  duties  including  their  obligations  under  the  Road  Traffic 
Ordinance.  Some  were  sent  for  instruction  to  firms  in  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Malaya. 

In  the  First  Division,  franchises  were  granted  as  follows 
over  the  routes  defined:  — 

(a)  The  Sarawak  Transport  Company  Limited — Kuching/ 
Serian  including  Penrissen  Road,  Batu  Kawa  Road 
and  Batu  Kitang  Road,  for  seven  years. 

(b)  The  Chin  Lian  Long  Motor  Vehicle  Company  Limited 
— Kuching  Municipal  Area  and  Pending  Road,  for 
seven  years. 

(c)  The  Kuching  Matang  Transport  Company — Kuching 
Matang  Road,  for  five  years. 
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The  Motor  Licensing  Authority  met  regularly  during  the 
year  and  carried  out  its  duties  under  the  Road  Traffic  Ordinance, 
1953.  The  Commissioner,  Sarawak  Constabulary,  was  appointed 
Controller  of  Land  Transport  and  Chairman  of  the  Motor 
Licensing  Authority.  A  Fourth  Division  Licensing  Authority 
was  established  at  Miri. 

In  the  approaches  to  towns  congestion  has  increased.  Parking 
in  Kuching  has  become  a  difficult  problem  and  streets  are  cluttered 
with  standing  vehicles;  access  to  premises  is  blocked;  collection 
and  delivery  of  goods  is  impeded;  town  cleansing  vehicles  are 
delayed;  and  delays  to  the  Fire  Brigade  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  licensing  of  drivers  has  been  re-organised  and  a  strict 
driving  test  introduced.  This  involved  the  examination  of  every 
licence  in  the  country.  The  Licensing  Officer  in  Kuching  held 
a  course  of  instruction  for  professional  driving  instructors.  The 
Flighway  Code  for  use  in  Sarawak  was  introduced  on  1st  June, 
1953  and  free  copies  in  English,  Chinese  and  Malay  were  issued 
to  every  license-holder.  Distribution  was  also  made  to  all  schools 
through  the  Education  Department.  Applicants  for  provisional 
driving  licences  increased  and  there  was  a  long  waiting  list. 
Cars  owners  and  applicants  who  had  urgent  need  for  driving 
licences  were  given  priority. 

Registration  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  country  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  following  letters  indicate  the  Division  of  registration 
in  which  motor  vehicles  are  registered. 

K.  —  First  Division,  B.  —  Second  Division,  S.  —  Third 
Division,  M.  —  Fourth  Division,  L.  —  Fifth  Division. 

/ 

Vehicles  and  trailers  owned  by  the  Government  are  given 
the  letters  “SG”  and  those  owned  by  the  Sarawak  Oilfields 
Limited  the  letter  “C” 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS 


Telecommunications 

The  Department  was  active  in  the  execution  of  Development 
Plans  and  satisfactory  practical  results  were  seen. 
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Kuching  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange 

Installation  work  began  at  the  end  of  1954  and  the  exchange 
was  completed  and  opened  for  service  in  June,  1955.  The 
exchange,  which  at  present  has  equipment  for  the  connection  of 
800  lines,  was  opened  with  430  direct  exchange  lines,  8  private 
branch  exchanges  and  222  extension  lines. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  additional  subscribers  had  been  con¬ 
nected  making  600  direct  exchange  lines,  fourteen  private  branch 
exchanges  and  345  extension  lines;  and  there  remained  230 
applications  for  exchange  lines  awaiting  connection.  Financial 
provision  was  made  for  buying  additional  exchange  equipment 
to  extend  the  exchange  to  2,000  lines.  A  private  automatic 
branch  exchange  of  fifty  lines  was  installed  in  December  for  the 
Police  Department. 

Sihu  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange 

Installation  work  began  in  August  and  the  Exchange  was 
opened  for  service  on  17th  December,  1953.  It  provides  for 
the  initial  connection  of  300  lines  and  permits  of  later  expansion 
to  500  lines. 

Telephone  Exchange  Miri 

The  central  battery  exchange  of  100  lines  was  extended  to 
140  lines.  Financial  provision  was  made  for  an  automatic  ex¬ 
change  at  Miri  like  that  at  Sibu. 

Outstation  Telephone  System 

Material  and  equipment  were  bought  for  rebuilding  and 
developing  outstation  telephone  systems.  Existing  line  plant  was 
rebuilt  to  a  high  standard  at  Simanggang  and  Serian.  Bau  was 
nearing  completion  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Switchboards  to 
permit  VHF  Junction  working  were  installed  at  Lawas,  Limbang, 
Sarikei,  Lingga  and  Sebuyau. 

VHF  Radio /Telephone  Scheme 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  ten  stations  in 
the  First  Division  operating  to  the  Kuching  zone  centre. 

By  the  end  of  December  the  remaining  three  zone  centre 
VHF  Stations  at  Simanggang,  Sibu  and  Miri  were  erected  and  31 
VHF  stations  were  operating  throughout  Sarawak. 
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These  stations  operate  in  Division  i,  from  Kuching,  to  13 
stations;  in  Division  2,  from  Simanggang,  to  7  stations;  in  Divi¬ 
sion  3,  from  Sibu,  to  2  stations  and  in  Divisions  4  and  5,  from 
Miri,  to  5  stations  (including  Limbang). 

Kuching  and  Simanggang  were  connected  through  Sebuyau 
and  Lingga. 

Multi-channel  VHF  Scheme 

This  scheme  is  required  to  give  communication  between  the 
various  Divisions  of  Sarawak,  Brunei  and  North  Borneo. 


A  survey  of  possible  radio  links,  necessary  before  such  a 
scheme  can  be  successfully  engineered,  was  nearing  completion 
at  the  end  of  1955. 

TELEGRAPHS 

Telegraph  service  between  stations  in  Sarawak  and  to 
Brunei,  North  Borneo  and  Singapore  were  maintained  by  Radio. 
Statistics  of  Telegraph  Traffic  are  shown  hereunder:  — 


TABLE 


Foreign 

1952 

Words  Sent 

821,480 

Words  Received 

944, 1 10 

Internal 

Government 

1,765,540 

Private 

Aeradio  Services 

1,456,890 

19.55 

'954 

1955 

925,940 

874.925 

964,426 

1,057,920 

885,430 

946,162 

2,029,000 

I,8lO,IOO 

2,109,329 

2,046,710 

1,984,985 

1,376,850 

Communication  services  at  Kuching  and  Sibu  airfields  were 
staffed  and  maintained  under  contract  between  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  Messrs.  International  Aeradio  Limited.  Services  at 
Lutong  airfield  were  maintained  by  Departmental  staff.  At  Bintulu 
airfield  Aeradio  installations  were  made  by  the  Department  in 
readiness  for  the  feeder  air  service  in  1936. 


Police  Radio 

The  Police  Radio  Services,  installed  and  maintained  by  the 
P.  &  T.  Department,  were  improved  and  extended. 
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Postal  Services 

Regular  external  and  internal  mail  services  by  air  and  sea 
were  maintained  and  a  large  quantity  of  mail  was  handled. 


Postal  Services  Statistics 


Parcels 

J957 

J952 

I9S3 

1954 

7  955 

Despatched 

II,IOO 

14,280 

11,485 

I3,I33 

x4,3«3 

Received 

C.O.D.  Parcels 
(Value) 

28,700 

32.376 

23,60I 

28,319 

36,140 

Received  from 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

U.K. 

Received  from 

42,000 

54,800 

45,900 

36,534 

33,926 

Malaya 

Money  Orders 

961,800 

527,500 

575400 

579,159 

450,950 

To  Malaya 

76.45° 

71,244 

75,932 

106,456 

150,221 

To  India 

146,240 

205,696 

220,108 

180,161 

21 1,916 

To  U.K. 

9,060 

7,196 

8,291 

8,225 

6,281 

To  N.  Borneo 

10,800 

3,653 

2,317 

6,510 

4,725 

From  Malaya 

37.140 

36,749 

23,437 

44,179 

44,9M 

From  India 

420 

591 

137 

35 

187 

From  U.K. 

2,530 

2,685 

3,268 

3<°73 

4,110 

From  N.Borneo 

British 

Postal  Orders 

13,100 

15,190 

7,885 

9,3 1 6 

10,948 

Sold 

34447 

48,294 

67,126 

70,852 

77,439 

Cashed 

2,019 

2,797 

4,702 

3,609 

5,986 

Sibu  (v.  page  108) 
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G. 
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Work  going  on  in  the  Kuching 


j.  A.  Ki 

automatic  telephone  exchange,  opened  in  June  19 
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INFORMATION,  PRESS  AND  BROADCASTING 

INFORMATION 

IN  August,  at  Kota  Belud  in  North  Borneo,  the  Information 
Officers  for  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak  met  as  guests 
of  the  Government  of  North  Borneo  and  conferred  for  two 
days.  This  conference,  followed  by  meetings  in  Jesselton  with 
Senior  Officers  of  the  North  Borneo  Government,  was  (at  least 
for  the  Sarawak  Information  Service)  the  most  important 
domestic  event  of  the  year.  It  established  closer  personal  con¬ 
tact  and  a  ready  sense  of  co-operation,  and  has  produced  valuable 
practical  results,  such  as  a  much  more  frequent  interchange  and 
publication  of  written  material  produced  by  the  three  offices — 
all  the  press  releases  of  each  office  are  now  sent  to  the  other 
two — and  a  constant  exchange  of  ideas,  films,  and  photographs. 

In  the  Estimates  for  1956  passed  by  Council  Negri  almost 
all  the  posts  in  the  Service  were  converted  to  the  Establishment 
and  this  has  added  much  to  the  corporate  spirit  and  sense  of 
security.  The  newly  established  posts  are  all  filled  by  cinema 
projectionists,  who  in  195s  travelled  long  distances  to  give  622 
films  shows  to  about  280,000  people.  The  films  library  has  again 
been  enlarged,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  with  the  Malayan  Film 
Unit  many  more  films  with  Malay  or  Chinese  commentary  will  be 
bought  and  shown. 

In  March,  the  staff  photographer  completed  with  great 
success  a  six  months’  training  course  with  the  Colonial  Film 
Unit.  Since  his  return  to  Kuching  the  photographer  has  made 
a  number  of  films,  and  his  colour  film  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Lady  Patricia  Lennox-Boyd’s  visit  to  Brunei  and  Sarawak 
in  August  is  in  London  for  the  addition  of  a  commentary  and 
of  music  prepared  and  recorded  at  the  Information  Office  in 
Kuching. 


In  still  photography  about  13,000  prints  were  produced  from 
GS1S  negatives  and  distributed  to  the  press  both  in  Sarawak  and 
abroad,  to  Government  Departments  and  many  overseas’  reci¬ 
pients,  official  and  private. 

Eleven  reading  rooms  are  now  open,  in  Kuching,  Lundu, 
Engkilili,  Binatang,  Sarikei,  Lubok  Antu,  Betong,  Tatau,  Sebauh, 
Bintulu  and  La  was.  The  reading  room  in  Sarikei,  courteously 
accommodated  for  some  years  in  their  building  by  the  Chinese 
(  hamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  moved  to  the  new  Recreation 
Centre.  At  the  close  of  the  year  arrangements  were  well 
advanced  for  the  opening  of  new  rooms  in  Lundu  and  Matu  and 
plans  were  being  made  for  one  in  Marudi.  Apart  from  these 
rooms,  furnished,  staffed,  and  maintained  by  the  Information 
Office,  reading  material  is  supplied  for  the  Police  Canteens  in 
Kuching  and  Miri. 

In  August  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Mrs.  Hedda  Mor¬ 
rison  was  organised  in  Kuching.  These  pictures,  more  than  70  in 
number,  form  a  record  of  Sarawak  people  and  their  lives  of 
quite  outstanding  beauty  and  merit.  They  were  made  from  Mrs. 
Morrison’s  negatives  by  Kodak  Limited  on  their  own  initiative 
and  they  came  to  Kuching  after  being  shown  in  London,  Malaya 
and  Singapore.  The  exhibition  went  on  to  Seria,  Brunei  Town, 
Jesselton  and  Sandakan,  and  later  in  the  year  was  to  visit 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

I  he  output  of  material  for  the  press  in  English  and  trans¬ 
lation  increased  considerably.  The  opening  of  one  and  the 
planning  for  a  second  new  Chinese  newspaper  in  Kuching,  each 
with  their  own  special  requirements,  added  to  the  demands  on 
the  Chinese  press  section  of  the  office. 

The  distribution  of  papers  and  magazines  for  United  States 
Information  Services,  and  the  maintenance  and  circulation  of 
their  Borneo  film  library,  continued.  The  Information  Office  also 
became  the  distribution  centre  for  Sarawak  of  press  releases, 
photographs  and  films  put  out  by  the  Public  Relations  Office  of 
the  Australian  Commission  in  Singapore,  and  a  large  and  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  body  of  material  was  dealt  with.  Within 
Sarawak  20,000  papers  and  magazines  were  sent  out  each  month 
from  Kuching. 
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The  work  of  the  office  outside  Sarawak  consisted  mainly  in 
providing  press  material,  in  meeting  the  demands  for  information 
j  for  reference  works — the  United  Nations  Year  Book ,  Encyclo- 
|  paedia  Britannica ,  Statesman's  Year  Book,  Whitakers  and  many 
others :  in  answering  hundreds  of  written  enquiries  from  over¬ 
seas  and  from  visitors  to  the  office — from  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  student  who  desires  the  Information  Office  to  write  his  degree 
thesis  on  political  developments  in  Borneo  to  the  Rajah  Brooke 
I  tourist  asking  for  a  half-day  round  trip  to  the  Pelagus  Rapids : 
and  in  applying  Sarawak  papers  and  news  to  all  Sarawak  students 
on  scholarship  courses  overseas. 

The  Information  Officer  did  a  lecture  tour  (sponsored  and 
paid  for  by  British  Information  Services  in  New  York)  across  the 
United  States  of  America  in  January  and  February,  speaking 
chiefly  in  universities  and  schools  and  by  radio  and  television 
and,  by  direction  of  the  Colonial  Office,  talking  of  North  Borneo 
and  Brunei  as  well  as  Sarawak.  He  showed  Sarawak  films  and 
played  recordings  of  Iban,  Malay  and  Chinese  music  excellently 
prepared  for  him  by  Radio  Sarawak.  The  Governments  of  North 
Borneo  and  Brunei  were  most  helpful  in  providing  material  and 
advice. 

Constant  effort  was  made  throughout  the  year  to  obtain  more 
posters  and  pictures  for  longhouses  and  kampongs  but  the  supply 
from  all  available  sources  still  lags  far  behind  the  demand. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  readiness  of 
Heads  of  Departments  and  other  officers  to  co-operate  with  the 
Information  Service  and  to  provide  material  for  publicising  the 
Government’s  policies  and  purposes. 

PRESS 

To  the  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  p.157  of  this 
Report  there  was  two  additions  in  1955,  The  Public  Information 
Bulletin  (Min  Chun  Tao  Pao)  and  The  Radio  Times  of  Sarawak. 
The  Public  Information  Bulletin  has  been  published  thrice  weekly 
since  October  by  the  Public  Service  Corps.  By  concentrating 
primarily  on  the  publication  in  Chinese  of  information  (and 
criticism)  of  the  activities  and  purposes  of  Government,  it  should 
establish  a  closer  understanding  between  the  Chinese  Communi¬ 
ties  and  the  Government.  The  paper  is  published  by  a  Committee 
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of  the  Public  Service  Corps,  a  body  which  has  done  much  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  civic  responsibility,  particularly  in  such  im¬ 
portant  matters  as  rural  fire-fighting,  in  the  First  Division.  So 
far  the  paper  has  restricted  itself  by  publishing  three  times  weekly 
and  so  having  the  appeal  neither  of  a  weekly  with  considered 
comment,  nor  of  a  daily  with  up-to-date  news.  The  Radio  Times 
is  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first  Asian  co-editor  of  the 
Sarawak  Gazette  in  its  85  years  of  publication  retired,  after  two 
and  a  half  years’  service  which  will  remain  an  admired  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  journal. 

The  Sarawak  Press  continues  to  serve  the  country  well  on 
the  whole,  and  the  Chinese  papers  set  a  high  standard  of  journal¬ 
istic  alertness  and  presentation.  The  country,  in  common  with 
its  neighbours,  is  less  well  served  overseas  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  failure  of  those  overseas  papers  which  might  be  expected 
to  show  interest  in  Borneo  to  appoint  competent  local  corres¬ 
pondents. 

BROADCASTING 

Radio  Sarawak  was  on  the  air  for  about  2,550  hours  broad¬ 
casting  daily  in  four  languages :  English,  Malay,  Chinese  (Man¬ 
darin)  and  Iban  (Sea  Dayak).  There  was  a  great  increase  in 
listening.  In  1955  thousands  more  radio  receivers  were  imported 
than  in  1954  and  that  year  set  a  record.  Sales  are  much  in 
favour  of  dry  battery  receivers  and  there  must  now  be  few  of 
the  remotest  kampongs,  bazaars  and  longhouses  without 
receivers.  Many  Iban  longhouses  have  several.  The  up-country 
and  up-river  peoples  have  taken  rapidly  to  listening  and  have 
found  it  fills  an  important  gap  in  their  lives.  The  response  of 
Iban  listeners  to  their  programmes  has  been  particularly  grati¬ 
fying.  They  constantly  demand  more  time  on  the  air  and  they 
are  constructive  and  realistic  in  their  criticism  of  programmes. 
The  impact  of  home  broadcasting  has  been  far  more  extensive 
and  successful  than  could  have  been  predicted  a  year  ago,  and 
is  not  yet  complete. 

Reception  of  short  wave  transmission  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  strengthened  during  the  year,  and  scientific  field 
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strength  measurements  and  reports  from  listeners  confirm  that 
the  whole  country  has  now  been  effectively  covered.  This  has 
not  been  easy  and  tribute  is  due  to  the  engineers  for  the  highly 
efficient  aerial  arrays  which  have  ensured  this  coverage. 

Home  News  Bulletins  in  four  languages  were  introduced 
and  are  an  established  and  popular  programme.  These  follow 
the  World  News  relayed  from  the  BBC,  London,  in  English, 
Malay  and  Chinese,  and  people  everywhere  are  for  the  first  time 
kept  quickly  and  accurately  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
The  bulletins  are  objective  and  impartial.  The  Service  broadcasts 
no  propaganda.  Weekly  political  commentaries  by  a  journalist 
of  high  repute  are  broadcast  in  all  languages,  and  much  use  is 
made  of  relays  from  the  Far  Eastern  Service  of  the  BBC  and 
from  London  Calling  Asia. 

Educational  broadcasting  began  in  January  with  a  30-minute 
Radio  Night  School.  This  started  what  will  clearly  soon  become 
a  very  important  and  specialised  output.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  expand  educational  broadcasting  considerably  during  1956. 
A  weekly  Children’s  Hour  programme  began  early  in  the  year 
and  has  proved  very  popular.  Standards  of  artistic  talent  have 
risen  appreciably  and  the  quality  of  productions  by  Sarawak 
artists  and  contributors  has  been  praised  by  professional  visitors 
from  abroad.  Outside  Broadcasting  has  become  a  matter  of 
routine  and  covers  all  important  sporting  events,  public  occasions 
and  religious  services.  Discussion  programmes  on  matters  of 
wide  public  interest  have  been  regularly  broadcast  and  several 
times  have  aroused  healthy  controversy.  Iri  March  The  Radio 
Times  of  Sarawak  was  first  published  and  it  has  reached  a  fort¬ 
nightly  circulation  of  around  3,000.  It  is  put  out  in  four 
languages  and  illustrated  with  photographs  of  prominent  broad¬ 
casters  and  other  contributors. 

During  the  year  plans  were  approved  by  the  Government 
for  extensions  to  Broadcasting  House,  to  provide  three  more 
studios,  technical  and  specialised  accommodation  and  other 
facilities.  Until  November,  1953,  both  medium  and  short  wave 
transmissions  carried  all  Radio  Sarawak  programmes,  but  since 
then  the  medium-wave  transmission  has  carried  separate  musical 
programmes  during  the  Iban  transmission,  which  is  broadcast 
on  the  short-wave  band  only. 
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No  licence  fee  is  at  present  imposed  on  radio  receivers. 

Many  interesting  and  prominent  visitors  to  Sarawak  have 
taken  part  in  broadcasts  or  given  talks,  including  the  Rt.  Hon.  Alan 
Lennox  Boyd,  P.C.,  M.P.,  in  August  and,  on  several  occasions, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  P.C.  This  has  done  much  to 
provide  a  personal  impression  of  prominent  public  figures  who 
hitherto  were  to  many  listeners  little  more  than  names. 


XV 


LOCAL  FORCES 

THE  average  strength  of  the  Sarawak  Rangers  is  350;  and  at 
the  end  of  1955  238  were  serving  in  Malaya,  attached  to 
units  of  the  British  Army  and  to  the  Malay  Regiment. 

The  Rangers  are  Sea  Dayaks  (Iban),  nearly  all  from  the 
Second  and  Third  Divisions.  Their  relations  with  British  troops 
are  very  cordial  and  they  serve  with  distinction. 

During  the  year  three  Rangers  were  killed  in  action  and 
one  wounded.  Three  received  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  distinguished  service. 

200  men  were  recruited  and  they  have  completed  their  basic 
training  and  are  now  on  operations  with  their  units.  292  were 
discharged. 

In  comparison  with  earlier  standards,  the  1955  recruits  are 
reported  to  be  of  a  higher  standard,  physically  and  otherwise. 

The  military  authorities  in  Malaya  have  trained  Ibans  as  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  instructors.  All  instruction  for  the  Rangers 
is  now  in  Iban. 

The  first  Iban  subaltern  officer  was  commissioned  with  the 
Sarawak  Volunteer  Force.  He  is  now  serving  in  Malaya  on 
administrative  duty  at  HQ.  Sarawak  Rangers. 

Two  Regimental  Flags  were  made.  One  was  presented  to 
the  Sarawak  Rangers  Malayan  Unit  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  at  Her  Majesty’s  Birthday  Parade  in  Kuching  on  June 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 

BORNEO  is  a  large  island,  about  400  miles  east  of  Singapore 
and  intersected  by  the  Equator.  It  has  an  area  of  284,000 
square  miles.  Sarawak,  about  one-sixth  of  the  island,  is 
divided  from  the  rest  by  the  watersheds  of  its  rivers,  great  and 
small,  and  flowing  generally  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  South 
China  Sea. 

The  main  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  high  ranges  of 
hills,  rising  to  6,000  feet  or  more,  in  the  north-east  interior. 
Of  these  northern  peaks.  Mount  Murud,  about  8,000  feet,  is  said 
to  be  the  highest.  The  topography  of  these  complex  ranges  of 
hills  is  little  known  and  incompletely  mapped.  The  relief  of 
much  of  the  north-east  interior  of  Sarawak  is  very  broken  and 
generally  steep.  Explorations  in  recent  years  have  shown  that 
there  are  high  plateaux. 

From  these  highlands  the  larger  rivers  pour  through  narrow, 
steep-sided  valleys,  over  rapids,  into  the  lower  tidal  reaches  and 
out  on  to  gently  shelving  sand  and  mud  beaches.  The  largest 
of  these  rivers  is  the  Rejang,  navigable  for  160  miles  by  vessels 
up  to  1,000  gross  tonnage.  A  deep-water  anchorage  twelve  miles 
from  the  mouth  takes  ships  up  to  12,000  tons  gross. 

The  coastal  plains,  interrupted  by  occasional  promontories, 
extend  about  50  miles  inland  and  are  interlaced  with  deltas  and 
tortuous  stretches  of  rivers  and  streams.  I  he  land  is  generally 
low-lying  and  rarely  rises  above  a  hundred  feet.  The  mouths 
of  the  large  rivers  are  wide  but  most  have  shallow  sand  and 
mud  bars.  This  has  made  the  choice  of  a  deep  water  anchorage 
for  shipping  very  difficult.  Off  the  coast  lie  a  few  small  islands 
notable  for  their  turtles  (see  Part  III,  Chapter  V). 

The  Malays  are  settled  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers 
and  their  economy  is  suited  to  these  regions  of  swamp  padi  lands 
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and  easy  access  to  fishing  grounds.  The  Sea  Dayaks  (Ibans) 
occupy  the  wide  stretches  of  lower  hilly  land,  and  practise  a 
system  of  shifting  cultivation.  Much  of  the  interior  high  country 
is  uninhabited.  Permanent  cultivation  is  found  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  streams  and  round  villages  and  townships. 

Although  Sarawak  lies  in  the  path  of  the  south-east  monsoon, 
there  are  no  marked  wet  and  dry  seasons  and  rain  occurs  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  heaviest  from  October  to  March  (the  landas 
season).  The  average  annual  rainfall  varies  from  ioo  to  180 
inches.  The  onset  of  the  landas  is  marked  by  a  north-westerly 
swell  along  the  coast  and  strong  northerly  winds.  Sarawak  lies 
out  of  range  of  the  hurricane  area,  but  thunderstorms  of  short 
duration  arc  frequent. 

The  average  day  temperature  is  85°F  and  the  range  in  the 
coastal  plains  is  small.  The  hills  in  the  north-east  interior  give 
a  more  congenial  climate. 

Principal  Towns 

Kuching,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Sarawak  River,  eighteen 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  an  attractively  laid-out  town,  covering 
6/z  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  56,000.  The  older 
part  of  the  built-up  area  consists  of  streets  of  “shophouses”. 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  South-East  Asia.  Lately  blocks  of 
offices  and  warehouses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
commerce  have  been  built.  There  are  large  Malay  settlements 
on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  Governor’s  residence,  Astana, 
is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  town.  Government  offices, 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrals,  the  Mosque, 
schools,  wharves,  warehouses  and  dockyard  lie  on  the  south  bank. 
The  town  is  administered  by  a  Municipal  Council. 

Sibu,  with  a  population  of  over  10,000.  is  the  second  largest 
town  eighty  miles  up  the  Rejang  River  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Igan.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Division  and  has 
grown  considerably  of  late.  Much  of  the  exportable  produce 
of  the  Division  goes  direct  to  Singapore  from  this  port,  though 
the  size  of  ocean  going  ships  able  to  reach  Sibu  is  limited  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel  at  points  in  the  Rejang.  The 
town  is  low  lying  and  subject  to  flooding  when  high  tides  con- 
cidc  with  heavy  rain.  The  trading  community  is  nearly  all 
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Chinese.  The  town,  which  includes  large  Malay  settlements,  is 
administered  by  an  Urban  Council. 

Miri,  on  the  north-east  coast  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Baram  River,  owes  its  existence  to  the  oil  industry.  It 
has  a  population  of  over  9,000.  Razed  to  the  ground  during  the 
war,  it  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  on  modern  town-planning  lines. 
Only  craft  of  very  shallow  draught  can  cross  the  Miri  River  bar 
and  larger  coastal  craft  and  ocean-going  vessels  anchor  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  out  and  cargo  is  lightered  ashore.  Miri 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth  Division.  The  bazaar.  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  residental  area  are  confined  to  a  small  strip  of 
land  between  the  coast  and  the  steep  slopes  of  hills  about  a  mile 
inland. 

Other  centres  of  population  are  Simanggang  and  Limbang, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Second  and  Fifth  Divisions  respectively. 
Sarikei,  Binatang,  Marudi,  Kanowit,  Kapit,  Betong,  Mukah  and 
Bintulu  are  smaller  settlements  on  .the  banks  or  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers.  They  have  bazaars  and  Government  offices. 
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THE  East  Indian  islands  from  the  Philippines  to  Sumatra — more 
than  3,000  of  them — form  a  curved  archipelago  with  Borneo 
in  a  key  position  structurally.  Built  mainly  of  young  rocks, 
the  oldest  formations  are  only  about  300  million  years  in  age, 
and  so  barely  one  sixth  of  the  world’s  recorded  geological  history 
is  represented.  The  most  ancient  rocks  are  in  West  Borneo 
where  ‘Sunda  land’,  a  partly  submerged  extension  of  continental 
Asia,  builds  part  of  the  island.  In  Sarawak  are  found  most  of 
the  main  rock  formations  which  build  Borneo,  and  so  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  this  country  is  a  minature  history  of  the  whole 
island.  Palaeozoic  rocks  occur,  but  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
deposits  are  commonest;  the  largest  and  most  complete  formation 
is  the  Tertiary,  and  here  is  found  one  of  the  fullest  successions 
of  these  deposits  in  the  world.  Sarawak’s  47,000  square  miles 
is  estimated  to  be  built  of  the  various  geological  formations 
listed  below : 


Formation 

Area 

(square  miles) 

QUATERNARY 

7,100 

TERTIARY 

f  Neogene 

1  Palaeogene 

13,000 

14,800 

CRETACEOUS 

2,000 

cretaceous  and 

JURASSIC 

860 

TRIASSIC 

4SS 

permian  and 

CARBONIFEROUS 

270 

DEVONIAN  (?) 

IS 

IGNEOUS 

1,600 

UNKNOWN 

6,900 

The  coloured  geological  sketch-map  of  Sarawak  on  the  scale 
of  about  forty-eight  miles  to  an  inch  shows  in  colours  the  main 
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geological  formations, 
characteristic  features 


Sedimentary 

Formations 


quaternary 


Neogene 


TERTIARY  i 


Palaeogene 


CRETACEOUS 


CRETACEOUS 

and 

JURASSIC 

TRIASSIC 


PERMIAN 

CARBONIFEROUS 

and  devonian? 


Below  is  a  summary  showing  the  age  and 
of  these  formations : 


Approximate 
ape  in  years 
0/  earliest 
rocks  in  each 
formation 

1 ,000.000 


33.000,000 


70,000,000 


120,000.000 


130.000.000 


190,000.000 


220,000,000 

280,000,000 

320.000.000 


Characteristic 

features 


Marine  and  fluviatile  allu¬ 
vium  comprising  mud. 
sand,  and  gravel;  coral  in 
a  few  coastal  areas 

Mainly  marine  sandstone, 
sand,  shale,  clay  and  lime¬ 
stone;  coal  seams  occur 
and  Miocene  oil  is  worked. 
Aquitanian  (Te,.,)  deposits 
are  included 

Mainly  geosynclinal  gray- 
wacke,  feldspathic  sand¬ 
stone,  conglomerate,  slate, 
phyllite,  and  shale  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  the  Rejang 
Group.  Limestone  in  places, 
and  continental  beds  in 
West  Sarawak  where  coal¬ 
bearing  estuarine  deposits 
also  occur 

Graywacke,  slate,  phyllite, 
marl,  limestone,  shale, 
chert,  and  pyroclastic 
rocks 

Limestone,  shale,  sandstone 
and  chert  (Bau  Series); 
Gretaceous  and  Jurassic 
rocks  are  folded  together 

Micaceous  and  graphitic 
shale,  conglomerate,  ar- 
kose,  and  pyroclastic  rock.4 

Shale,  limestone,  chert 
volcanic  and  pyroclastic 
rocks.  Schist  of  possible 
Devonian  age  near  Sema- 
tan 
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Igneous  Rocks 

Triassic  keratophyre,  rhyolite  and 
associated  tuff  in  West  Sarawak.  Ter¬ 
tiary  dacite,  lava,  and  tuff  in  East  and 
Central  Sarawak 

Pre-Tertiary  granite.  Tertiary  granite, 
microgranite,  and  gold-bearing  dacite 

Triassic  and  pre-Triassic  andesitic  and 
basaltic  lava  and  tuff  in  West  Sara¬ 
wak.  Palaeogene  basalt,  lava,  and 
tuff  near  Tatau;  Neogene  and  Quater¬ 
nary  andesitic  and  basaltic  lava  and 
tuff  in  east  Sarawak 

Diorite,  dolerite,  and  andesite,  mostly 
of  Tertiary  age;  a  little  gabbre  and 
norite  occur  in  West  Sarawak 

Sedimentary  rocks  build  most  of  Sarawak.  The  oldest  rocks 
are  possible  Devonian  but  fossil  evidence  is  lacking.  Pre- 
Tertiary  rocks  whose  age  is  known  from  fossil  evidence  com¬ 
prise  Carboniferous  and/or  Permian,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cre¬ 
taceous  deposits;  with  the  exception  of  the  Cretaceous  they  are 
restricted  to  Sarawak  west  of  the  Batang  Lupar  valley.  North¬ 
east  ol  this  valley  is  a  thick  intensively  folded  succession  of 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  quartzitic  sandstone,  schist,  slate, 
and  shale,  extending  through  the  hinterland  of  Sarawak  into 
Brunei  and  North  Borneo.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  forma¬ 
tions  in  the  region.  Resting  on  this  are  isolated  patches  and 
basins  of  younger  Tertiary  sedimentary  rocks  of  which  the 
Miocene  is  the  commonest,  thickest,  and  most  widespread 
Along  the  coast  of  the  China  Sea,  from  the  Rejang  estuary  to 
the  Brunei  boundary,  are  extensive  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
deposits.  These  sediments  are  believed  to  occupy  a  geosyncline, 
the  formation  of  which  appears  to  have  begun  in  Cretaceous 
times  and  to  continue  today.  The  deposits  have  thus  been 
accumulating  for  about  200  million  years,  but  this  a  history  of 
change  and  variation  and  not  one  continuous  uninterrupted  sedi¬ 
mentation.  Thus,  during  this  period,  interruptions  in  deposition 
have  occurred,  the  area  of  deposition  has  changed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deposits  themselves  has  varied.  Almost  every 
type  of  Tertiary  sediment  occurs  somewhere  in  the  region,  and 
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Hedda  Morriscn 

Mural  painting  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  Temenggong's  bilek  (room)  in  the 
house  at  Long  San,  in  the  Fourth  Division,  of  the  Temenggong  Oyong  Lawai  Jau. 

Paramount  Chief  of  the  Kayans  and  the  Kenyahs.  This  longhouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1955.  (What  appears  to  be  imperfect  reproduction 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture  is  in  fact  marks  made  on  the  walls  by  passers-by. 

To  the  left,  posters  on  the  wall) 


Abang  Haji  Hus 

Drilling  a  blasted  rock  at  Sebuyau  quarry  in  the  Second  Division 
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the  thickness  of  deposits  varies  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to 
possibly  50,000  feet  where  the  greatest  depth  is  attained  near 
the  Brunei  border.  Deposition  continued  in  Quaternary  times, 
and  sediments  are  still  being  added  to  in  the  shallow  off-shore 
China  Sea  region,  where  large  quantities  of  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  are  accumulating.  The  geosyncline  appears 
to  be  still  active  and  associated  earth  movements  have  continued 
to  the  present  day.  The  high  level  alluvium  inland,  and  raised 
beaches  found  along  the  coast  of  Sarawak,  show  that  changes 
in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  have  occurred  in  the  recent 
past. 

Igneous  activity  has  been  an  important  feature  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  Sarawak.  In  West  Sarawak  it  has  occurred 
in  the  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  Periods,  producing 
numerous  large  granite  and  granodiorite  masses,  and  smaller 
granitic,  andesitic,  and  dioritic  intrusions.  Associated  volcanic- 
activity  has  given  basalt,  andesite,  and  rhyolite  lava  and  tuff. 
Igneous  rocks  northeast  of  the  Batang  Lupar  are  mainly  of  Ter¬ 
tiary  age  and  represent  igneous  activity  associated  with  the 
formation  of  the  Tertiary  geosyncline.  Eocene  activity  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  thick  basalt  lavas  and  agglomerate,  building  Bukit 
Mersing  in  the  Tatau  Valley,  while  acidic  lavas  and  tuff  form 
Bukit  Pirang  in  the  Balingian  Valley.  Upper  Tertiary  and  Lower 
Quaternary  igneous  activity  occurred,  and  extensive  areas  in 
East  Sarawak  have  been  covered  by  thick  basic  lavas  and  tuffs 
now  found  as  large  isolated  remnants  in  the  Hose  Mountains,  and 
in  the  Linau-Balui  and  Usun  Apau  plateau.  The  granite  of  Bukit 
Kalulong  was  intruded  during  this  period. 

Mountainous  country  mostly  of  Tertiary  rocks  forms  much 
of  the  hinterland  of  Sarawak;  these  highlands  are  essentially  a 
prolongation  of  the  Philippine  ranges,  which  continue  south¬ 
wards  into  northern  Borneo,  swing  gradually  south-westwards 
after  entering  Sarawak,  and  then  trend  west.  In  West  Sarawak 
at  the  Batang  Lupar  there  is  a  sudden  change.  The  older  pre- 
Tertiary  rocks  occur  here  and  in  the  extreme  west;  they  strike 
north  or  north-northeast,  the  same  as  the  Malayan  regional  strike, 
with  only  isolated  basins  of  Tertiary  sediments  resting  on  these 
older  rocks. 

Appendix  B  gives  a  list  of  publications  on  the  Geology  of 
the  area. 
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GEOLOGIGAL  SURVEY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Geological  Survey  office  in  Kuching  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  combined  department  established  in  March,  1949,  for  the 
British  Territories  in  Borneo.  The  department’s  senior  staff 
comprises  seven  geologists;  of  these  the  Director  and  three  geo¬ 
logists  are  stationed  in  Kuching  and  the  others  in  Jesselton, 
North  Borneo. 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPPING 

During  1955  good  progress  was  made  with  geological 
mapping  and  research;  several  regional  geological  investigations 
were  completed  and  eight  coloured  geological  maps,  six  reports, 
and  one  Sarawak  memoir  were  distributed.  The  first  edition  of 
the  map  The  Geology  of  the  British  Territories  in  Borneo  on  a 
scale  of  1  : 1,000,000  has  been  published,  and  shows  the  regional 
geology  over  about  70,000  square  miles.  Of  the  remaining  un- 
unmapped  10,000  square  miles,  almost  7,000  are  in  Sarawak; 
reconnaissance  expeditions  have  visited  parts,  but,  as  air  photo¬ 
graphs  are  not  yet  available,  and  no  indications  of  anything  of 
economic  importance  have  been  found,  further  exploration  will 
await  the  air  photography.  This  regional  geological  map  of 
mountainous  jungle-covered  country  with  poor  communications 
has,  with  by  the  use  of  photogeological  interpretations  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  geologists  of  the  Shell  Group  of  oil  companies, 
been  completed  several  years  sooner  than  was  expected. 

Drafting  of  a  more  detailed  regional  geological  map  on  a 
scale  of  1  .*500,000  has  been  started.  This  will  be  produced  on 
three  sheets,  two  of  which  will  show  Sarawak.  More  detailed 
mapping  on  the  1:125,000  scale,  completed  in  Sarawak  since 
1949,  is  now  about  4,000  square  miles.  Coloured  maps  with 
their  descriptive  memoirs  have  been  published  and  surveys  of 
a  further  5,000  square  miles  have  been  started.  About  200  geo¬ 
logical  sketch-maps  and  figures  have  been  issued  including  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  mineral  resources.  A  detailed 
mineral  distribution  map  on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000  has  been 
drafted. 

Regional  mapping  was  in  progress  in  three  areas.  The  first, 
in  West  Sarawak,  was  completed  and  memoir  3  published 
describing  The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Kuching - 
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Lundu  area,  West  Sarawak,  with  an  account  ol  the  Bau  Mining 
District.  In  the  second  area,  the  Batang  Lupar  valley,  work  went 
on  steadily,  and  in  the  third  area  good  progress  was  made.  The 
third  area  is  the  interior  of  East  Sarawak  forming  the  Rejang 
headwaters  and  the  Baram-Rejang  watershed.  Three  more  coal 
seams  were  discovered  in  the  coal-bearing  formations  found  in 
1934.  Detailed  investigations  were  made  of  the  500  square  miles 
of  volcanic  rocks  which  build  two  3,000  foot  high  plateaux,  one 
in  the  Usun  Apau  area,  the  other  between  the  Linau-Balui  rivers. 
The  rocks  are  lava  flows  and  ash  material  and  pumice  has  been 
found. 


ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY 

Much  work  was  done  on  civil  engineering  projects,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  search  for  stone,  underground  water  supplies,  also 
building  and  dam  sites.  Geological  investigations  of  coal,  gold, 
antimony,  and  bauxite  were  made  but  most  of  the  assistance 
given  during  1935  was  with  civil  engineering  matters.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Public  Works  Department  the  search  for  stone 
was  successfully  continued.  Along  the  stone-short  coastal  area 
of  north  Sarawak  a  possible  quarry  site  was  indicated  at  Batu 
Gading,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  potential  supply  of  1,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  limestone,  with  additional  sources  nearby.  Soils, 
in  this  predominantly  agricultural  region,  are  important  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  was  helped  with  their  soil  surveys.  At 
present  geological  information  is  mainly  applied  for  local  inves¬ 
tigations,  but  now  that  some  of  the  main  geological  facts  are 
known,  they  could  help  with  a  regional  Sarawak  soil  survey. 

Coal  was  found  at  five  more  places  making  the  number  of 
known  occurrences  thirty.  Among  the  new  finds  were  seams 
up  to  eleven  feet  thick,  but  these  occur  in  sparsely  populated 
and  isolated  country,  at  present  too  remote  to  have  mining  possi¬ 
bilities.  Oil  production  from  the  Miri  field  decreased  slightly. 
The  investigation  of  the  oil  discovered  at  Suai  went  on  until  the 
end  of  1933  but  was  then  stopped.  The  main  search  for  oil  was 
the  marine  investigation  along  the  continental  shelf  where  exten¬ 
sive  geological  and  geophysical  work  continued.  This  was 
started  in  1934  by  the  oil  companies  when  the  area  was  first 
included  within  Sarawak’s  territorial  boundaries,  and  geological 
indications  that  new  oilfields  may  be  discovered  appear  hopeful. 
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Mineral  products  exported  in  1955  were  worth  M$330,o49,ooo. 
Oil,  discovered  by  geologists,  was  the  source  of  most  of  this 
wealth;  this  one  discovery  alone  well  demonstrates  the  important 
part  economic  geology  plays  in  a  country's  economy. 

RESEARCH  ;  RADIO-ACTIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  IGNEOUS  ROCKS 

The  radioactive  elements  in  granites  and  other  acid  igneous 
rocks  are  concentrated  mainly  in  the  accessory  minerals  zircon 
and  apatite.  By  estimating  the  rate  of  emission  of  alpha 
particles,  and  the  proportion  of  radiogenic  lead  in  such  minerals, 
the  age  of  the  rock  can  be  fairly  accurately  ascertained.  Four 
such  determinations  have  been  made  on  West  Sarawak  igneous 
rocks  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Jaffe  of  the  Geochemistry  and  Petrology 
branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  work  is 
of  great  help  to  regional  research.  The  results  agree  well  with 
deductions  tentatively  made  from  the  stratigraphy  of  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  in  the  areas  where  the  igneous  rocks  occur.  The 
dacite  from  Bau  has  been  shown  to  be  48+  ten  million  years  old. 
The  age  of  the  granodiorite  from  Tenting  Bedil  is  about  183 
million  years  and  belongs  to  the  late  Permian  or  early  Triassic 
Period.  The  Sebuyau  granodiorite  is  about  210  million  years  old 
i.e.  late  Carboniferous  or  early  Permian.  Apart  from  their 
scientific  interest  these  direct  age  determinations  are  of  import¬ 
ance  economically.  The  age  of  the  gold-antimony-mercury 
mineralization  associated  with  the  Bau  dacite  has  now  been 
established,  and  this  will  help  in  differentiating  this  period  of 
igneous  activity  from  others  barren  of  mineral  wealth. 
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THE  archaeological  excavations  begun  in  1952  at  Santubong, 
the  first  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Sarawak,  following  upon 
the  more  specialised  working  in  caves  at  Bau,  are  beginning 
to  give  us  for  the  first  time  some  idea  of  the  earliest  history  of 
Sarawak  in  human  terms.  The  importance  of  these  excavations 
can  be  summarised  under  three  headings : 

(1)  They  establish  that  in  Sarawak  the  iron  age  started 
much  earlier  than  had  generally  been  supposed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  then  remote  district  of 
Upper  Sarawak  had  iron  implements  many  centuries  ago. 

(2)  The  source  of  these  is  now  indicated  as  having  been 
through  Santubong  and  other  coastal  trading  centres.  These 
show  a  much  more  extensive  early  Chinese  influence  than 
had  previously  been  expected. 

(3)  Hindu  influences  appear  to  be  emerging  as  much  less 
clear  cut  than  was  previously  thought.  Sarawak  received 
the  last  gasp  of  Hinduism,  heavily  inter-mixed  with  local 
paganism  and  other  influences. 

A  search  for  gold  was  certainly  one  of  the  primary  factors 
in  developing  trade  through  places  like  Santubong  but  there  was 
also  a  large  wider  trade,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Brunei,  in  resins, 
hornbill  ivory  and  other  iungle  produce. 

Gold  has  long  been  worked  in  the  area  extending  from 
Kuching  south-westward  to  Sambas  and  Montrado  in  West 
Borneo.  Though  the  production  of  this  area  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  present  world  output,  it  must,  if  Borneo 
gold  was  known  in  the  days  of  the  great  Indian  trading  expedi¬ 
tions,  have  been  of  considerable  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  fabulous  Golden  Chersonese  may  well  have  included 
Western  Borneo  and  indeed  a  theory  has  recently  been  advanced 
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that  Yavadvipa  (the  “land  of  gold  and  silver”  of  the  Ramayana), 
Ptolemy’s  Labadiou ,  and  Ye-po-ti,  which  was  visited  by  the 
Chinese  Buddhist  monk  Pa-Hien  on  his  return  from  India  to  China 
in  413-414  A.D.,  all  refer  to  the  country  lying  between  Kuching 
and  Sambas. 

It  is  likely  that  Sarawak  later  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
great  maritime  empire  of  Srivijaya,  the  Indian  Buddhist  thasas- 
socracy  centered  on  southern  Sumatra,  which  reached  its  zenith 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Srivijaya  fell  about  a 
century  later  before  the  attacks  of  Siam  and  the  Hindu-Javanese 
kingdom  of  Majapahit,  and  Borneo  came  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  latter.  It  is  to  this  period  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Indian  remains  in  Sarawak  are  doubtless  to  be 
dated.  The  Majapahit  empire  in  its  turn  began  to  crumble  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  before  the  Muslim  States  established  by 
the  advance  of  Islam  into  the  archipelago. 

After  the  fall  of  Majapahit,  Sarawak  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Brunei,  and  it  is  first  known 
to  us  by  name  through  the  visits  to  Brunei  of  Pigafetta  in  1521, 
of  Jorge  de  Menezes  in  1526,  and  of  Gonsalvo  Pereira  in  1530, 
and  from  an  early  map  of  the  East  Indies  by  Mercator.  Sarawak 
was  then  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
doubtless  occupying  much  the  same  position  as  Kuching,  the 
present  capital. 

The  history  of  Sarawak  as  an  integral  State  begins  with  the 
first  landing  in  August,  1839,  of  James  Brooke.  At  that  time 
Sarawak  was  the  southern  province  of  the  Brunei  Sultanate. 
The  oppression  of  the  Sultan’s  viceroy,  Makota,  had  goaded  into 
revolt  the  Malays  and  Land  Dayaks  resident  in  the  area  known 
as  Sarawak  Proper,  and  the  Sultan  had  sent  his  uncle,  the  Rajah 
Muda  Hassim,  to  pacify  the  country.  The  insurgents  were  led 
by  Datu  Patinggi  Ali.  James  Brooke  departed  after  a  short  stay 
and  returned  in  1840,  to  find  the  fighting  still  in  progress.  At 
the  request  of  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  he  interceded  in  the  dis¬ 
pute.  brought  about  a  settlement  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  being  installed  on  the  24th  September,  1841,  as  Rajah 
of  the  territory  from  Cape  Datu  to  the  Samarahan  River.  This, 
however  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  area  which  was  later 
contained  within  the  State  of  Sarawak 
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For  the  remaining  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  Rajah  Brooke 
devoted  himself  to  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  head  hunting, 
often  with  the  help  of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  performed 
almost  incredible  feasts  of  navigation  and  endurance.  It  is  a 
story  of  high  adventure,  financial  difficulty,  and  political  per¬ 
secution  at  home  by  the  Radical  party,  followed  by  complete 
vindication  and  success.  Sarawak  was  recognised  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  State  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  1850,  and  Great 
Britain  granted  recognition  in  effect  by  appointing  a  British 
Consul  in  1864.  In  1861  the  territory  of  Sarawak  was  enlarged 
by  the  Sultan’s  cession  of  all  the  rivers  and  lands  from  the  Sadong 
River  to  Kidurong  Point. 

Sir  James  Brooke,  at  his  death  in  1868,  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  and  successor,  Charles  Brooke,  a  country  paternally 
governed,  with  a  solid  foundation  of  mutual  trust  and  affection 
between  ruler  and  ruled. 

The  first  Rajah  pioneered,  subdued  and  pacified;  Sir  Charles 
Brooke,  in  a  long  reign  of  fifty  years,  built  with  such  conspicuous 
success  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  his  uncle  that  piracy  dis¬ 
appeared,  head-hunting  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Further  large  accretions  of  territory  occurred  in  1882,  when 
the  frontier  was  advanced  beyond  the  Baram  River;  in  1885  when 
the  valley  of  the  Trusan  River  was  ceded;  and  in  1890,  when  the 
Limbang  River  region  was  annexed  at  the  request  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  In  1905  the  Lawas  River  area  was  purchased  from 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company  with  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government.  British  protection  was  accorded  to  Sarawak 
in  1888. 

Between  1870  and  1917  the  revenue  rose  from  $122,842  to 
$1,705,292  and  the  expenditure  from  $126,161  to  $1,359*746- 
The  public  debt  was  wiped  out  and  a  considerable  surplus  was 
built  up.  In  1870  imports  were  valued  at  $1,494,241  and  exports 
at  $1,328,963.  In  1917  imports  totalled  $4*999*320  an<^  exports 
$6,283,071.  Roads  had  been  constructed,  piped  water  supplies 
laid  down  and  a  dry  dock  opened  in  Kuching.  There  were  tele¬ 
phones,  and  the  wireless  telegraph  was  opened  to  international 
traffic. 
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I  he  third  Rajah,  Sir  Charles  Vyner  Brooke,  succeeded  his 
lather  in  1917,  and  progress  continued  in  all  spheres.  Head¬ 
hunting,  as  a  result  of  tireless  efforts,  was  reduced  to  sporadic 
proportions,  revenue  increased,  enhanced  expenditure  resulted  in 
improved  medical  and  educational  services,  and  in  1941,  the 
centenary  year  of  Brooke  rule,  the  State  was  in  a  sound  economic 
position  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  reserve.  As  a  centenary 
gesture,  the  Rajah  enacted  a  new  constitution,  which  abrogated 
his  absolute  powers  and  set  the  feet  of  his  people  on  the  first 
stage  of  the  road  to  democratic  self-government. 

Then  came  the  Japanese  invasion  and  occupation.  Social 
services  and  communications  were  neglected;  education  ceased; 
health  precautions  were  ignored;  sickness  and  malnutrition  spread 
throughout  the  State.  The  people  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
and  misery  when,  after  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan, 
the  Australian  forces  entered  Kuching  on  the  nth  September, 
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For  seven  months  Sarawak  was  administered  by  a  British 
Military  Administration,  as  a  result  of  whose  efforts  supplies 
of  essential  commodities  were  distributed,  the  constabulary  re¬ 
formed  and  the  medical  and  educational  services  reorganised. 

The  Rajah  resumed  the  administration  of  the  State  on  the 
15th  April,  1946.  It  had,  however,  for  some  time  been  evident 
to  him  that  greater  resources  and  more  technical  and  scientific 
experience  than  he  then  commanded  were  needed  to  restore  to 
Sarawak  even  a  semblance  of  her  former  prosperity.  He  there¬ 
fore  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  hand  the  country  over 
to  the  care  of  the  British  Crown,  and  a  Bill  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Council  Negri  in  May,  1946,  and  passed  by 
a  small  majority.  By  an  Order-in-Council  the  State  became  a 
British  Colony  on  the  1st  July,  1946. 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS 

KNOWLEDGE  of  Sarawak’s  human  and  natural  sciences 
advanced  considerably  during  the  year,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  archaeology  and  anthropology.  The  Brooke 
Society,  especially  concerned  with  natural  history,  continued  to 
provide  lectures  on  botany,  the  geography  of  Borneo  and  Indo¬ 
nesia,  geology,  and  other  subjects. 

Arts  and  Education 

Borneo  has  its  own  very  vital  arts  and  crafts.  Inevitably 
these  are  threatened  by  the  greatly  accelerated  and  sometimes 
uncontrolled  impact  of  Western  civilisation.  In  particular,  the 
influence  of  education  and  of  Mission  activities  has  very  generally 
been  to  create  with  extreme  rapidity  a  new  set  of  values  the 
significance  of  which  is  often  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
native  peoples  most  affected.  Ten  years  ago  every  young 
Kenyah,  Kayan  or  Kelabit  was  proud  of  his  fine  long  black  hair, 
handsome  chawat  (loin-cloth),  his  leopard  teeth  ear-rings  (if  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them)  and  his  tattoos.  Today 
these  fashions  are  in  many  areas  being  replaced  by  short  hair, 
short  trousers  and  skin  clear  of  any  design  except  vaccination. 

The  traditional  systems  of  independent  craftsmanship,  of 
embroidered  bark-jackets,  fine  beads,  carved  bone  hairpins,  ornate 
symbolic  figures  in  wood,  and  decorated  pipes,  are  threatened  with 
early  extinction.  The  old  Ming  jar  and  the  Sung  celadon  plate, 
heirlooms  of  yesterday,  are  now  shadowed  by  the  refrigerator, 
the  bicycle  and  the  gramophone. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  thoughtful  have  to 
teach  in  the  aesthetic  field.  There  is  nothing  they  can  teach  ot 
carving,  metal-working,  design  and  weaving.  The  people  do 
or  did — know  it  all  uniquely.  The  young  people  no  longer  want 
it;  better  to  buy  cloth  than  make  it,  to  use  a  $2.00  parang  knife 
instead  of  a  finely  wrought  one  from  the  Batang  Kayan.  On 
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the  other  hand,  efforts  to  teach  western  art,  painting  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  such  like,  are  not  at  this  stage  producing  results.  This 
is  a  fairly  familiar  dilemma  where  West  teaches  East  so  fast, 
and  one  that  has  seldom  been  solved  at  all  effectively. 

Further  good  work  was  done  in  the  more  limited  field  of 
“western”  art,  by  the  Kuching  Art  Club.  The  members  are 
Chinese,  Malay  and  European  and  they  work  in  mixed  styles 
not  related  to  the  Dayak  aesthetic  discussed  above. 

The  Sarawak  Museum 

The  museum  was  established  by  the  second  Rajah,  Sir 
Charles  Brooke,  in  1886  and  is  the  only  museum  in  Borneo. 
Standing  in  beautiful  grounds  in  Kuching,  it  has  the  best 
collection  of  Borneo  arts  and  crafts  in  the  world,  and  is  a  great 
attraction  both  to  tourists  and  to  local  institutions.  Of  the 
many  visitors  during  195^,  about  a  quarter  were  Dayaks,  a  third 
Malays,  a  third  Chinese  and  the  rest  European  and  other  races. 
School  children  accompanied  by  their  teachers  came  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  two  stuffed  orang-utans,  the  snakes,  the  big  whale 
skeleton  and  the  human  heads  interest  the  young,  while  the 
photographs  of  Kuching  in  the  past  and  the  crafts  collection 
especially  attract  the  older  visitors. 

Collections  continued  to  grow  in  1955.  The  new  Museum 
Building,  a  most  handsome  structure,  was  completed.  Now  for 
the  first  time  adequate  space  is  available  to  file  systematically  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  archaeological  specimens,  display  the 
thousands  of  reference  books  with  easy  access,  and  provide  study 
facilities  for  visiting  scientists. 

Art  Collection 

The  general  decline  in  the  old  customs  of  the  native  peoples 
and,  with  this,  the  decline  in  arts  and  crafts  intimately  associated 
with  belief  and  conduct,  particularly  concerns  the  Sarawak 
Museum.  A  special  programme  was  started  in  1955  to  fill  in 
gaps  in  the  ethnological  collection,  though  without  marked 
success  since  the  good  things  are  becoming  few  and  far  between. 

Meanwhile,  some  very  useful  additions  to  the  permanent 
collection  continue  to  be  won.  A  famous  craftsman,  Tama 
Bulan,  from  Long  Nawang  in  the  far  interior,  was  through  the 
good  services  of  Temcnggong  Ovang  Lawai  Jau,  M.B.E.,  employed 
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at  the  Museum  to  make  special  carvings  for  the  new  Museum 
Building.  Eight  Kenyahs  from  Long  Jegan  were  engaged  in  making 
beautiful  carvings  and  paintings  to  form  a  permanent  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  reconstructed  and  renewed  Supreme  Court. 

Archaeology 

Museum  staff,  assisted  by  students,  Royal  Navy  ratings  and 
other  interested  volunteers,  dug  out  thousands  of  tangible  links 
with  Borneo’s  pre-history  from  sites  at  Santubong. 

Work  on  the  results  of  the  1954  excavations  at  Niah  caves 
continued.  The  results  are  already  very  clear  cut  and  add  much  to 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  local  collections.  Until  Niah,  there  was 
no  definite  evidence  that  stone-age  man  lived  anywhere  in  Borneo. 
His  stone  implements  had  been  found — the  museum  has  increased 
its  collection  from  a  dozen  to  several  hundred  since  1947 — but 
stone  tools  travel,  are  kept  and  taken  elsewhere  by  people 
centuries  later,  as  is  the  case  today. 

Sungei  Buah  Excavation 

For  some  years,  as  recorded  in  previous  Annual  Reports, 
archaeological  work  has  been  proceeding  around  Santubong  in  the 
Sarawak  River  delta  and  it  continued  in  1955.  Digging  began 
at  Bongkisam,  a  Ming  (up  to  c.  1400  a.d.)  site.  Then  traces  were 
found  of  an  earlier  and  very  large  trading  settlement  on  the 
Sungei  Jaong,  a  now  silted-up  ranch  of  the  river,  dating  mainly 
before  1300  a.d.  In  1934  a  third  site  was  successfully  located 
within  two  miles  of  Santubong  Peak,  on  the  even  more  silted-up 
tributary  of  Sungei  Buah.  This  has  proved  to  be  probably  the 
earliest  of  the  three  sites  of  delta  trade  settlement  so  far  located. 
There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  cerain  Ming  pottery  or  porcelain. 
Some  items  are  probably  earlier  than  Sung  (i.e.  pre  100  a.d.). 

Most  useful  at  Buah,  however,  is  the  partial  solution  of  a 
long-outstanding  problem.  On  all  these  sites  there  are  great 
quantities  of  iron  slag.  Only  in  December,  1934,  at  Buah,  was 
it  possible  to  locate  an  actual  iron-working  kiln  in  situ,  7-9  feet 
down  at  the  swamp  edge.  This,  in  its  association  with  ceramics 
and  Indian  beads,  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  nth  century  and 
perhaps  “Indian”  in  origin. 
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Natural  History 

Work  has  continued  on  augmenting  scientific  reference 
collections.  Several  original  studies  of  the  Sarawak  fauna,  note- 
ably  birds  and  beetles,  were  published  in  the  1955  issues  of  the 
Sarawak  Museum  Journal. 


Sarawak  Museum 


A  fine  Sung  Dynasty  plate  (c.  IIOOa.d.)  from  the  Santubong  excavations 
(v.  page  145)  The  “crazing”  is  deliberate 
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Antique  “timat”,  an  Islamic  token  coin  (1500  a.d.?),  excavated  in  1955  (v.  page  145) 
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FLORA  AND  FAUNA 

APART  from  the  coastal  plains  of  swamp  forest,  Sarawak  is 
dominated  by  mountains  and  hills,  each  altitude  with  varied 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,  meeting  to  form  a  tangled 
mass  over  the  whole  interior.  Between  dusk  and  dawn,  the 
jungle  is  alive  with  the  noise  of  thousands  of  insects.  There 
are  more  than  six  hundred  kinds  of  birds,  more  than  hundred 
species  of  mammals.  Everywhere  there  is  vigorous  life  going 
on  all  the  year  round.  There  is  no  rest  for  fauna  or  flora;  plants 
grow  all  the  time,  animals  do  not  hibernate;  activity  has  no  end. 

Flora 

High  temperatures  with  little  variation  coupled  with  an 
annual  rainfall  between  ioo  and  180  inches,  make  for  an  ever¬ 
present  greenness.  The  old  leaves  fall  after  the  new  ones  have 
grown.  This  greenness  is  make  up  of  an  enormous  number  of 
different  kinds  of  plants  with  violently  different  characteristics 
and  habits  of  growth.  Epiphytic  life  is  apparent  wherever  there 
are  trees.  Almost  every  tree  supports  other  forms  of  plants, 
mostly  ferns  and  orchids  using  the  tree  as  host,  but  not  “living 
off”  the  tree  like  parasites. 

There  are  several  hundred  species  of  orchids,  mostly  living 
on  trees,  and  not  being  horticultural  wonders  or  difficult  to 
cultivate.  Many  have  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  can  be  seen 
in  gardens  throughout  the  country.  Some  orchids  such  as 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  have  leaves  six  inches  or  so  long  and  an 
inflorescence  of  more  than  three  feet  with  white  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  live  on  trees.  Others  have  roots  in  the  ground  with 
the  tip  of  the  plant  growing  indefinitely,  and  aerial  roots  clinging 
to  forest  trees  to  support  their  climb  to  the  roof  of  the  forest, 
where  they  flower.  Such  a  plant  is  Vanda  Hookeriana.  Its 
natural  habitat  is  the  swamp  forest,  but  it  is  seen  in  many 
gardens,  growing  up  and  above  four-foot  posts  and  flowering 
continuously. 
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In  the  dry  season  from  April  to  September  some  jungle  trees 
bear  edible  fruit.  One  looks  like  the  English  chestnut  with  a 
centre  tasting  not  unlike  an  avocado  pear;  another  is  the  luscious 
durian,  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  and  much  loved  by  many 
people. 

Beneath  the  great  forest  trees  there  are  thousands  of  other 
plants :  beautifully  coloured  small  foliage  plants,  terrestial  and 
epiphytic  ferns  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  mosses,  gingers  of  all 
sorts,  and  many  others.  In  the  clearings  and  along  river  banks 
there  are  flowering  shrubs,  with  pink  and  yellow  their  dominating 
colours. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  jungle  contains  a  great  number 
of  parasitic  plants.  This  is  not  so.  There  are  a  few  parasites, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  members  of  the  mistletoe 
family.  The  unusual  and  huge  Rafflesia  is  a  parasite.  It  has 
no  stem  or  leaves.  Only  the  flower  is  visible,  with  strands  of 
tissue  growing  inside  the  living  substance  of  its  host,  usually 
woody  climbers  of  the  vine  family.  There  are  three  known 
species  of  Rafflesia  in  Malaysia.  The  largest,  Rafflesia  Arnoldii, 
has  five  petal-like  organs  and  in  the  centre  a  basin-shaped  cavity 
large  enough  to  bath  a  baby  in. 

Another  unusual  plant  is  the  pitcher  plant  ( Nepenthes ). 
These  are  climbers,  usually  in  open  country.  They  turn  the 
tables  on  insects,  especially  ants,  by  snaring,  drowning,  and 
digesting  them.  This  is  one  of  the  few  circumstances  in  which 
a  plant  eats  an  insect,  and  gets  its  own  back.  Many  species  of 
Nepenthes  exist  among  the  mountainous  and  lowland  groups. 
Some  have  small  pitchers  of  one  inch  and  some  large,  of  sixteen 
inches.  The  pitcher  consists  of  body,  rim  and  lid.  Within  the 
body  a  liquid  is  produced  that  digests  the  insects.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  pitcher  is  slippery,  and  once  an  insect  is  attracted 
by  the  beautiful  colours  or  the  sugary  secretions  round  the 
inside  of  the  rim.  it  has  is  little  chance  of  escape. 

A  feature  of  Sarawak  is  the  specialised  flora  of  the  moss 
forests  with  their  dwarf  vegetation.  These  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  mountain  ranges  above  3,000  feet.  Layer  upon 
layer  of  moss  and  dripping  water  abound,  and  the  whole  is  in  per¬ 
petual  dampness. 
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Fauna 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  place  and  easiest  way  to  see  into 
the  teeming  life  of  the  island  is  to  step  out  of  the  jungle  and  go 
into  one  of  the  great  caves  which  honeycomb  for  miles  wherever 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone;  at  Mt.  Mulu  on  the  Tutoh; 
around  Long  Akar  on  the  Baram;  inland  from  Bintulu  at  Gunong 
Subis  at  Niah;  and  in  many  small  hills  behind  Bau,  above  Kuching. 
Niah,  is  the  largest,  loveliest  and  fullest  of  life.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  are  roughly  1,000.000  bats  and  1,000.000  swiftlets. 
And  when  the  bats  go  out  ond  the  swiftlets  come  home  at  dusk 
it  is  difficult  even  to  control  your  mind  to  millions.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  there  are  so  many  of  any  one  animal  in  the  whole 
world,  let  alone  one  cave.  The  bats  are  of  several  kinds,  some 
the  size  of  a  crow,  others  of  a  sparrow.  Into  the  night  they  go 
to  forage  the  air  of  the  jungle.  The  swiftlets  (of  the  genus 
collocaUa )  are  probably  of  three  kinds,  have  tiny  bodies  and 
scimitar  wings.  Their  nests  they  make  of  saliva  excreted  from 
special  glands.  These  are  the  birds’  nests  of  soup  fame,  prime 
delicacy  of  the  Chinese  gourmet.  They  are  exported  in  quantity, 
the  best  quality  (pure  saliva)  fetching  as  much  as  £10  a  pound. 

These  swiftlets,  who  take  their  food  as  tiny  beetles  in  and 
over  the  jungle  canopy,  work  for  man  in  two  ways.  One  end 
salivates  the  nests;  the  other  gives  droppings  of  beetle  elytra, 
providing  guano,  a  very  useful  local  fertiliser;  and  they  are  but 
two  of  several  thousand  vertebrate  (spined)  living  species  in 
Sarawak — and  as  yet  uncounted  tens  of  thousands  of  insects, 
shells  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  forms  include  : 

(i)  Mammals 

The  most  famous  of  Borneo  animals  is  the  “orang-utan”  or 
maias,  one  of  the  very  few  close  cousins  of  homo  sapiens.  It 
is  found  only  in  Borneo  and  a  small  part  of  Sumatra.  Despite 
constant  persecution  and  inadequate  protection,  there  are  still 
maias  in  Sarawak,  Indonesian  Borneo  and  North  Borneo.  This 
charming,  amiable,  chestnut-furred  animal,  desired  by  zoos  all 
over  the  world,  can  still  be  seen,  shambling  from  tree  to  tree, 
inland  in  the  First  and  Second  Divisions.  Another  of  the  five 
great  apes  also  occurs  in  Borneo,  the  gibbon  or  wak-wak,  pro- 
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bably  the  most  graceful  of  all  arboreal  animals.  A  favourite  pet, 
it  is  in  captivity  very  susceptible  to  pneumonic  diseases. 

A  little  below  the  apes  are  the  monkeys.  The  proboscis 
monkey  is  peculiar  to  the  island  and  distinguished  by  an  immense 
rubicund  portwine  nose.  It  is  a  little  unfair  that  the  native 
name  for  this  otherwise  elegant  animal,  sometimes  standing 
almost  as  high  as  a  man,  is  orang  blanda — in  English,  a  Dutch¬ 
man. 


Sarawak  is  rich  in  other  mammals.  The  rhinoceros  is 
dangerously  near  extinction,  largely  owing  to  persistent  (now 
illegal)  hunting  by  the  Dayaks,  who  sell  them  to  the  Chinese. 
Rhinoceros  were  found  by  the  Oxford  University  Exploration 
Club  Expedition  to  Sarawak  late  in  1955  in  the  headwaters  of 
Rejang  and  close  to  the  Usun  Apau  plateau,  but  specific  details 
are  not  yet  known.  Wild  cattle  are  quite  common  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country;  wild  elephants  are  confined  to 
North  Borneo.  Deer  are  very  numerous;  the  sambhur  deer  or 
rusa,  almost  as  big  as  a  cow,  is  in  some  places  a  nuisance  to  rice 
farmers. 

There  is  only  one  dangerous  animal,  the  honey  bear  or 
bruang.  The  leopard  can  be  large  and  magnificent,  but  the 
people  of  the  island  regard  it  as  effeminate.  The  honey  bear,  if 
upset  or  with  a  family  of  young,  will  attack  the  unwary  traveller. 
There  are  many  stories  of  people  clawed  and  even  killed  by  angry 
honey  bears.  The  baby  bear  is  a  great  favourite  as  a  pet,  but  as 
it  nears  maturity,  it  becomes  dangerous. 

(ii)  Birds 

There  is  also  to  be  found  in  Borneo  one  of  the  richest  bird 
faunae  in  the  world.  There  are  several  sorts  of  hornbill, 
notorious  for  their  domesticity :  the  male  walls  the  female  into 
the  nest,  feeds  her  there  and  only  liberates  her  when  the  young 
are  ready  to  fly.  Among  a  number  of  fine  pheasants,  the  Argus 
is  as  handsome  as  a  peacock.  Its  dancing  grounds  are  stamped 
out  of  the  mud  so  that  several  males  can  compete  to  the  delight, 
or  at  least  to  the  concern,  of  the  females. 

Sarawak  has  parrots,  broadbills,  ten  kinds  of  pigeon,  egrets, 
nearly  twenty  kinds  of  woodpeckers,  exquisite  honeyeaters  and 
flower-peckers,  the  lovelv-voiced  yellow  crown  bulbul,  and  so 
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many  other  birds  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one  many  could  ever 
learn  to  recognise  them  all  on  sight. 

The  finest  of  our  seabirds  is  the  great  man-o’war  or  frigate 
bird.  This  does  not  nest  on  the  coasts,  but  comes  about  the 
offshore  inlands  in  hordes  during  the  monsoon,  circling,  spiraling 
and  gilding  for  hours  in  effortless  grace  upon  the  wind. 

(iii)  Turtles  and  other  Reptiles 

Sarawak’s  reptilian  speciality  is  the  big  Green  or  Edible 
Turtle.  Although  this  occurs  elsewhere,  only  here  do  so  many 
come  up  to  lay,  on  three  small  beaches  on  islands  off  the  coast 
(The  Turtle  Islands).  Live  turtles  are  protected.  Only  the  eggs 
are  collected,  and  a  proportion  are  left  to  hatch  out.  In  1955 
advances  continued  in  experimental  methods  of  rearing  the  baby 
turtles  until  they  grow  tough  enough  to  evade  most  of  their 
fish  enemies.  The  study  of  turtle  migrations  and  laying  by  mark¬ 
ing  females  with  tags  was  also  continued. 

In  most  seas  this  handsome  turtle  is  in  danger  of  extinction 
from  the  slaughter  of  adults.  In  Sarawak  it  seems  to  be  keeping 
up  its  numbers  satisfactorily. 

In  1955,  1,581,014  eggs,  against  1,121,890  in  1954.  were 
collected  from  the  three  beaches.  These  sell  wholesale  at  six 
cents  each.  Soft-shelled  and  shaped  like  ping-pong  balls,  they 
are  regarded  as  delicacies  by  xMalays,  Chinese  and  Dayaks. 

Sarawak  has  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  snake  in  the 
world,  the  hamadryad  or  king  cobra.  It  can  grow  over  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  is  quite  common,  and  one  of  the  very  few  reptiles 
in  the  world  which  will  sometimes  attack  human  beings. 

Lizards,  of  which  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  kinds,  are  more 
conspicuous,  because  of  the  attraction  human  dwellings  have 
for  some  varieties  such  as  the  gecko  or  chichak.  An  observant 
person  may  sometimes  see  flying  lizards,  which  actually  only 
glide  on  membranes  extended  between  the  front  and  back  limbs. 
Sarawak  is  rich  in  flying  forms,  its  flying  snake  being  one  of 
most  spectacular.  This  peculiar  snake,  which  looks  quite 
ordinary,  can  (when  it  wishes)  extend  its  ribs  to  produce  two 
lateral  sails  and  glide  for  quite  a  distance.  One,  let  go  from 
the  upper  storey  of  the  Sarawak  Museum,  went  nearly  fifty  yards. 
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Among  the  amphibians,  there  are  flying  frogs  and  frogs  with 
small  bodies  and  big  feet  upon  which  are  suckers.  There  are 
also  very  large  toads,  some  weighing  several  pounds. 

(iv)  Fish 

Sarawak  has  little  especial  in  its  fish  life;  fish  are  below 
average  in  abundance,  particularly  sea  food  fish,  which  are  barely 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  local  market.  The  baracuda,  bonito  and 
horse  mackerel  are  the  only  sporting  fish.  Big  game  fishing  has 
not  yet  been  proved  feasible. 

A  notable  event  in  1955  was  the  accidental  capture  by  a 
Malay  fisherman  of  a  huge  swordfish  ( pristis  cuspibatus)  weighing 
1484  pounds.  This  is  the  largest  swordfish  recorded  as  captured 
in  these  waters,  but  it  is  believed  much  larger  fish  have  been 
caught  but  not  publicised.  This  one  was  sixteen  feet  four  inches 
long,  with  a  sword  of  four  feet  four  inches.  It  is  being  mounted 
for  the  Museum. 

(v)  Spineless  Animals  (Invertebrates) 

Numerous  other  illustrations  of  the  country’s  wealth 
of  animal  and  plant  life  can  be  produced :  molluscs  (shells), 
crustaceans  (crabs,  etc.),  arthropods  (spiders,  etc.),  and  nematodes 
(worms).  In  the  invertebrate  section  of  spineless  or  boneless 
animals  the  variety  of  forms  is  immense.  There  are  also  many 
beautiful  butterflies,  the  loveliest  of  which  is  the  Rajah  Brooke’s 
Bird-wing  ( ornithoptera ). 
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ADMINISTRATION 

SARAWAK  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  five 
Divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  Resident. 

These  Divisions  are 

the  First  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Kuching; 
the  Second  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Simanggang; 
the  Third  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Sibu; 
the  Fourth  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Miri; 
the  Fifth  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Limbang. 

Each  Division  is  sub-divided  into  a  number  of  Districts, 
administered  by  District  Officers,  and  most  of  the  Districts  into 
smaller  areas  or  sub-districts  each  in  charge  of  a  member  of 
the  Native  Officers’  Service.  The  District  Officers  are  advised 
by  District  Advisory  Councils  and  sometimes  Chinese  Advisory 
Boards  set  up  in  each  District,  whilst  Residents  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  Divisional  Advisory  Councils  which  meet  at 
frequent  intervals  at  Divisional  Headquarters.  As  far  as  is 
practicable  Government  attempts  to  free  Residents  and  District 
Officers  from  as  much  office  work  as  is  possible  in  order  that 
they  may  tour  their  areas  and  maintain  the  close  contact  with 
the  people  which  has  always  been  the  keynote  of  administration. 

The  most  important  development  in  administration  since  the 
termination  of  World  War  II  has  been  the  progress  made  in 
Local  Government.  Before  the  War  the  Native  Administration 
Order  was  published  as  an  enabling  Ordinance  to  allow  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  people  themselves  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  own  affairs.  This  Order  contemplated  the 
setting  up  of  village  committees  to  replace  the  individual  chiefs, 
but  the  first  experiment  on  these  lines  did  not  get  very  far  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  adequate 
supervision.  In  1947  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  ioi  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Local  Government  through  Local  Authorities  with  theii 
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own  Treasuries,  and  five  such  Authorities  came  into  being  at  the 
beginning  of  1948.  The  Local  Authority  Ordinance,  1948,  forms 
the  basic  for  the  powers  of  these  Authorities.  Their  revenues 
consist  of  direct  taxes,  fines  and  fees,  supplemented  by  a  grant 
from  the  central  Government  calculated  according  to  the  number 
of  tax-payers. 

The  majority  of  the  Authorities  first  constituted  were 
established  on  a  racial  basis;  it  has  long  been  discovered  that  this 
is  an  unsound  foundation  for  such  bodies  and  it  is  not  proposed 
to  constitute  any  more.  The  pattern  upon  which  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  based  is  the  Mixed  or  Inter-Racial  Authority  having 
jurisdiction  over  people  of  all  races  within  its  area. 

I  o  this  end,  therefore,  the  programme  of  the  development 
of  mixed  authorities  was  continued;  two  racial  Authorities  were 
developed  into  mixed  Authorities  during  1955  and  three  new 
mixed  Authorities  were  formed.  Plans  were  also  completed 
during  1933  for  three  more  mixed  Authorities  to  be  constituted 
on  the  1st  January,  1956.  The  total  number  of  authorities  so 
far  constituted  is  now  nineteen  but  of  these  the  number  of  mixed 
Authorities  has  risen  from  ten  to  fifteen.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  336,000  people  are  now  subject  to  local  jurisdiction. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  maintained  by  the  existing  autho¬ 
rities  and  the  strengthening  of  the  racial  authorities  by  their 
admittance  of  other  races  and  consequent  conversion  to  mixed 
authorities  has  been  markedly  successful. 

In  1941,  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  Brooke  rule  in 
Sarawak,  His  Highness  the  Rajah  granted  a  Constitution  and, 
in  1946,  when  Sarawak  became  a  Colony  by  Letters  Patent,  the 
Supreme  Council  and  Council  Negri  retained  the  authority 
granted  to  them. 

The  Constitution  grants  legislative  and  financial  jurisdiction 
to  the  Council  Negri,  a  body  consisting  of  twenty-five  members, 
fourteen  of  whom  are  official  members  appointed  from  the  Sara¬ 
wak  Civil  Service  and  eleven  of  whom  are  unofficial  members 
representative  of  the  several  peoples  dwelling  within  the  country 
and  of  their  various  interests.  The  unofficial  members  arc 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  and  hold  office  for  a  period 
of  three  years. 
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In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  members  there  are  four  stand¬ 
ing  members.  The  Constitution  Ordinance  provides  that  a  native 
of  Sarawak,  who  was  a  member  of  Council  Negri  immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Ordinance,  and  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Council  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
the  Ordinance,  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Council  Negri  and  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  of  speaking  and  voting  therein  until  he  shall 
die  or  resign  or  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sarawak  Civil 
Service. 

The  Council  Negri  has  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  order  and  good  government  of  the  country  and  no  public 
money  may  be  expended  or  any  charge  whatsoever  made  upon 
the  revenue  of  the  country  except  with  the  consent  of  that  body. 

The  Constitution  Ordinance  also  provides  for  a  Supreme 
Council  composed  of  not  less  than  five  members,  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Sarawak  Civil  Service,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Council  Negri. 

All  powers  conferred  upon  the  Rajah  or  the  Rajah  in 
Council  by  any  written  law  enacted  before  the  date  of  operation 
of  the  Cession  of  Sarawak  to  His  Majesty  are  vested  in  the 
Governor  in  Council.  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  and  duties 
the  Governor  shall  consult  with  the  Supreme  Council,  except  in 
making  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Council  and  in  cases 

(a)  which  are  of  such  nature  that,  in  his  judgment,  Her 
Majesty  would  sustain  material  prejudice  by  consulting  the 
Supreme  Council  thereon;  or 

( b )  in  which  the  matters  to  be  decided  are,  in  his  judge¬ 
ment,  too  unimportant  to  require  their  advice;  or 

(c)  in  which  the  nature  to  be  decided  are,  in  his  judge¬ 
ment,  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  by  the 
time  within  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  act. 
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THE  standard  weights  and  measures  recognised  under  the 
Laws  of  Sarawak  are  the  Imperial  yard,  the  Imperial  pound 
and  the  Imperial  gallon. 

Certain  local  customary  weights  and  measures  having  the 
values  set  out  below  are  also  lawful : 


i  Tahil 


1 1/3  ozs 

1  Zz  lbs 
133  Vj  lbs 
3333  Vi  lbs 

1. 1 9/40  inches 
1  Chhek=i4%  inches 
108  stacked  cubic  feet 


1  Kati  (16  tahils) 

1  Picul  (100  katis) 

1  Koyan  (40  piculs) 
1  Chhun 
10  Chhuns 
1  Panchang 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 

FOUNDED 

Sarawak  Tribune ,  Kuching  (daily — English)  1945 

Chinese  Daily  News,  Kuching  (Chinese)  1945 

Sarawak  Vanguard,  Kuching  (daily — Chinese)  1952 

Ta  Tung  Daily  News,  Sibu  (Chinese)  1948 

Sie  Hwa  Daily  News,  Sibu  (Chinese)  1952 

Utusan  Sarawak,  Kuching  (bi-weekly — Malay)  1949 

Tedoman  Ra’ayat  (monthly — Malay)  19s0 

Pembrita  (monthly — lban)  i9£° 

Sarawak  Gazette  (monthly — English)  1870 

Co-operation  in  Sarawak  (quarterly — English — Malay — 

Chinese — lban)  19S2 

Miri  Weekly  (Chinese)  T9S4 

Radio  Times  of  Sarawak  (fortnightly — English — Malay — 
lban — Chinese)  l9SS 

Public  Information  Bulletin  (Chinese)  1955 

RADIO  SARAWAK 

Radio  Sarawak  transmits  daily  from  5  p.m.  to  10.45  p.m. 
(0900  hours  to  1445  hours  Greenwich  Mean  Time)  on  5.052 
megacycles  in  the  60  metre  band  and  on  353  metres  in  the  medium 
wave  band  for  listeners  in  Kuching. 
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OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

i  he  Colonial  Office  List 

The  Sarawak  Civil  Service  List 

The  Sarawak  Government  Gazette  (twice  monthly) 

Proceedings  of  Council  Negri 
Sarawak  Museum  Journal 

Report  of  the  Borneo  Salaries  Commission  (1947) 

Handbook  of  Sarawak  (1949) 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  (1949,  1950* 
1951,  1952,  1953,  1954,  and  19 ss) 

The  Natural  Resources  of  Sarawak  (Second  Edition,  19^2) 

Annual  Reports,  Sarawak 


BOOKS 

Lhe  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.M.S.  Dido  for  the  Suppression  of 
Piracy  (containing  extracts  from  the  journals  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  the  first  Rajah) — Captain  H.  Keppel,  R.N.  (1846) 
Low’s  Sarawak — Hugh  Low  (1848) 

Rajah  Brooke’s  Journals  (the  first  Rajah) — Captain  Mundy,  R.N. 
(1848) 

Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East — Spencer  St.  John  (1863) 

Ten  Years  in  Sarawak — Sir  Charles  Brooke  (the  second  Rajah) 
(18 66) 

l  he  Rajah  of  Sarawak — (the  first  Rajah) — Jacob  (1876) 

Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo — Ling  Roth  (1896) 
The  Life  of  Sir  James  Brooke — Spencer  St.  John  (1899) 

Sarawak  under  its  Two  White  Rajahs — S.  Baring-Gould  and  C.  A. 
Bampfylde  (1909) 

Seventeen  Years  among  the  Sea  Dayaks  of  Borneo — Gomes  (1911) 
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The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo — Hose  and  McDougall  (1912) 

My  Life  in  Sarawak — Margaret,  Ranee  of  Sarawak  (1913) 
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Sarawak  (a  handbook  written  for  the  Malaya-Borneo  Exhibition, 
Singapore,  1922) — Sylvia,  Ranee  of  Sarawak 
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McDougall,  first  Bishop  of  Labuan  (1924) 

Rajah  Brooke  and  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (Letters) — Owen  Rutter 

(1936) 

Bornean  Jungle — Tom  Harrisson  (1938) 

The  Three  White  Rajahs — Sylvia,  Ranee  of  Sarawak  (1939) 

A  Naturalist  in  Sarawak — E.  Banks  (Kuching  Press,  1949) 
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t  Includes  new  provision  of  $160,000  for  the  second  phase  of  the  Scheme. 

§  Includes  new  provision  of  $210,000  for  the  second  phase  of  the  Scheme. 

+  Completed  before  commencement  of  Development  Plan. 

Amount  represents  net  expenditure  after  deducting  a  revenue  of  57,554  earned  by  the  Scheme. 
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Aikman,  R.G.,  C.M.G.,  7 
Air  drop,  Lio  Matu,  79 
Air  Services,  5,  111-112 
Aliens,  86,  97 
Aluminium,  61 
Anduki,  5 
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Art  Club,  Kuching,  144 
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Balinese  cattle  doing  well,  49 
Banking,  23,  85 
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Baram,  3,  6,  35,  55,  141 
Batang  Kavan,  12,  143 
Batu  Kitang,  water  supply,  4; 
ferrv,  1 1 3 

Batu  Lintang,  plant  pathology,  47; 

teacher-training,  74 
Bau,  60,  61,  104,  113,  149 
Bauxite,  58,  62 
BBC,  123 
Beetles,  146,  149 
Belgium,  56 
Betong,  65,  104,  131 
Bicycles,  number  97;  shadow,  143 
Binatang,  28,  32,  65,  102,  131 
Bintulu,  4,  28,  35,  36,  37,  54. 

111,  131,  149 

Birds,  146,  149,  150-151;  nests,  149 
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Bongkisam,  digging  at,  145 
Book-binding,  success  of,  5 
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Brunei,  5,  7,  14,  16.  25,  43,  58,  72, 

112.  119,  120,  134,  140 


Buah,  iron-working  kiln  at,  145 
Budu  Development  Scheme,  77 
Buffaloes,  48,  50 
Building,  14,  105-107 
Bukit  Gebong,  62 

Cable  traction  experiments,  43 
Cargo  tonnage,  28 
Carpenters,  earnings  of,  16 
Cash,  increase  of,  66 
Cattle,  32,  48 
Census  1947,  11,  12 
Central  Bank  (Co-operative),  66 
Children,  difficulty  of  getting  to 
school,  69 

Chin  Lian  Long  Motor  Co.,  114 
China,  students  going  to,  3 
Chinese,  11,  12,  13,  15,  50,  151; 

enthusiasm  for  education,  71 
Chinese  Schools,  71 
Cinema  units,  5,  119 
Civil  Actions,  90 
Climate,  130,  176-178 
Coal,  58,  62,  137 
Cocoa,  48 
Coconuts,  32,  47 
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Colombo  Plan.  75-76 
Commerce,  24-29 
Commissioner-General  for 
South-East  Asia,  H.E.  the,  6 
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Companies,  87,  92 
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Copra,  27 
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Cost  of  living,  16 
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Crime,  87,  90,  97,  175 
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Customs,  tariff,  21;  revenue,  28 
Cutch,  57 

Dalat,  46 
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Dayaks  :v.  Sea  Dayaks  &  Land 
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Debt,  Public,  21;  wiped  out,  141 
Denmark,  56 
Dentistry,  81 
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Development  Plan  1955-60,  7,  162 
Distillers,  illicit,  29 
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Districts  (Administrative),  153 
Divisions  (Administrative),  153 
Dockyard,  Brooke,  15,  105 
Doctor,  country,  value  of,  78 
Door  tax,  22 
Dressers,  medical,  78 
Dusuns,  12 

Education,  1-2,  68-76,  88; 

White  Paper  on  Finance,  72-73; 
Grant  Code,  75 
Egypt,  56 

Electricity,  103;  rules,  104; 

supply  stations,  104 
Engkiiili,  38 
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Entry  permits,  14 
Estate  Duty,  22 
Examination,  Common,  71 
Exchange  Control,  86 
Excise.  21,  29 

Expenditure,  details  of,  19-20 
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Exports,  details  of,  26;  timber,  56-57 
Europeans,  11,  12,  13;  young,  77 

Farmers,  14 
Field  Force,  94 
Films,  86,  119 

Finance,  3,  141;  Development,  8 

Fish  and  fisheries,  50-51,  152 

Fish  meal,  50 
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Flag,  Sarawak  Rangers,  125 

Foochow  families,  35 

Food,  increase  in,  25 

Food,  prices  of,  26 

Forest  reserves,  4 

Forestry,  51-58 

Fruit,  trees,  47;  fruit,  jungle,  148 

Gas,  natural,  103 
Geology,  132-138 
Geological  Maps,  136 
Germany,  56 
Girl  Guides,  76 
Gold.  58,  59,  61,  139 
Golden  Chersonese,  139 
Goullart,  Peter,  67 
Governor,  H.E.  the,  6,  7,  76,  80, 
85,  87,  125,  179 
Gramophone,  143 
Gravel,  59,  64 
Guano,  63.  149 
Gunong  Sungkong,  1 1 

Head  tax,  22 

Heads  of  Departments,  121 
Health  Centre,  Kuching,  3 


Health  Inspectors,  80 

Heath  forest,  52 

Heng  Hua  village,  76 

Hereford  bull,  infertility  of,  49 

High-yielding  rubber,  need  for,  45 

Hong  Kong,  56,  57,  108,  109 

Hospitals,  78-81 

Housing,  36 

Hua  Siang  Shipping  Co.,  108 

I  bans.  v\  Sea  Dayaks 
Ice-boxes,  51,  143 
Illipe  nuts,  27,  53,  57 
Imports,  details  of,  25 
Income  tax,  21-22 
Indians,  15 
Indonesia,  12,  51 

Information  Service,  5,  99,  119-121 
Invertebrates,  152 
Italy,  56 

Jaffe,  H.W.,  138 
Japan,  56,  142 
Jelutong,  27,  57 
Jesselton,  120 
Johnston,  J.B.,  6 
Julau,  38 
Justice,  90 

Kabong,  39 
Kalaka,  35 
Kampong  Gita,  106 
Kanowit,  2,  104,  131; 

Rural  Improvement  School,  76-77 
Kapit,  2,  36,  131 
Kayans,  12,  77,  143 
Kayan-Kenyah-Kelabit  Develop¬ 
ment  Scheme,  77 
Kedayans,  12 
Kelabits,  12,  77,  143 
Kemana  River,  54 
Kenyahs,  12,  77,  143; 

carving  and  painting  by,  145 
Kuala  Belait,  16 
Kuala  Lumpur,  30 
Kuching,  6,  16.  23,  24,  28,  36,  37, 
51,  60,  67,  79-80,  85,  96,  99,  101, 
104.  108,  Ill,  116,  130 
Kuching-Matang  Transport  Co.,  114 
Ku-yu,  71 

Labang,  38 

Labour,  Ordinance,  16; 

Protector  of,  16 
Labour  unrest,  no  fear  ol,  17 
Land,  utilisatipn,  30;  disposition  ol, 
32;  transactions  33;  classification, 
88 

Land  Dayaks,  11,  12,  13,  68,  151; 
Development  Scheme,  77 
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Lawas,  28,  141 
Laws  of  Sarawak,  84 
Lennox-Boyd,  Rt.  Hon.  Alan,  M.P., 
and  Lady  Patricia,  6,  119,  124 
Leper  Settlement,  3,  80 
Library,  central,  75;  country,  75 
Lighthouses.  109-110 
Limbang,  28,  131 
Lime,  59,  64 
Loban,  39 

Local  Authorities,  2,  88,  153-154 
Long  Akah,  38 
Long  Jegan,  145 
Loughborough,  Co-operative 
College,  67 
Lunatics’  estates,  92 
Lundu,  39 

Lutong,  5,  15,  60,  61 


MacDonald.  Rt.  Hon.  Malcolm, 
124,  159 

MacKintosh,  A.M.,  6 
Magellan,  Ferdinand,  his  com¬ 
panions,  58 
Majapahit,  140 
Malaria,  79 

Malaya,  2.  23,  48,  82,  125 
Malaya,  University  of,  75 
Malays,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  50,  68, 
76,  129,  151 
Maludam,  38 
Mammals,  149-150 
Mangrove  swamps,  52 
Mapping,  topograpical,  36 
Marudi,  37,  104 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Clinics,  3,  79-80 
Medical  Services,  78-81 
Melanaus,  11,  12,  13,  14,  50 
Menezes,  Jorge  de,  140 
Mental  Hospital,  4,  80,  106 
Mercator,  140 
Merchandise  Marks,  88 
Mercury,  58.  63 
Midwives,  78,  82,  85 
Milk,  49 

Mineral  resources,  58 
Miri.  4,  6,  23,  28,  37,  60,  61,  72,  85, 
102,  103,  104,  106.  113,  116,  131 
Missions.  7,  68,  70,  74,  82,  143 
Money  lenders,  93 
Morrison,  Hedda,  120 
Motor  Licensing,  115 
Muda  Hassim,  Rajah,  140 
Mukah,  5,  46,  102,  111,  131 
Munggu  Belian,  62 
Murud,  Mount,  129 
Muruts,  12 

Museum,  Sarawak,  144-146 


Mycological  Institute, 
Commonwealth,  47 

Native  Custom  and  Courts,  86,  91 
Netherlands,  the,  56 
New  Zealand,  2,  30,  74,  75,  120 
Niah  caves,  60,  62,  63,  145,  149; 

river,  54 
Nonok,  34,  43 

North  Borneo,  5,  7,  12,  112,  119, 
134,  141 

North  Borneo,  H.E.  the  Governor 
of,  6 

Nurses,  80 

Offences,  minor,  86 
Oil,  14-15,  58,  59,  60-61,  137 
Old  People’s  Home  (Third  Division), 
83 

Ophthalmology,  81 
Orchids,  147 

Oxford  University  Expedition, 

6,  55,  150 
Oya,  46 

Oyong  Lawai  Jau,  Temenggong,  144 

Padi  and  padi  land,  42-43 
Palm  sugar,  57 
Patents,  93 
Peat  swamps,  52 
Pelagus  Rapids,  121 
Penrissen  Road,  39 
Pensions,  88 
People,  11-13 

Pepper,  26,  32,  46;  disease  of,  4,  47 

Pereira.  Gonsalvo,  140 

Pesticides,  43 

Pests,  41 

Philippines,  132 

Photography.  5,  119,  120 

Phosphate,  58,  59,  63 

Pigafetta,  140 

Pigs,  breeds  of,  49 

Pineapples,  47 

Plant  Pathology,  47 

Pork,  49 

Posewitz,  58 

Postal  Services,  118 

Press.  120,  121-122,  157 

Printing  Office,  5 

Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  82,  99 

Prisons,  86.  98;  Pending  Open,  98 

Probate,  91 

Public  Service  Corps,  121,  122 
Public  Works  Department, 

4,  15,  105-107 
Punans,  12 

Quarries,  65,  113-114 
Queen's  Guide,  76 
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Radio  activity,  138 
Radio  Sarawak,  5,  75,  99,  121, 
122-124;  wavelengths,  157 
Rain,  40.  130,  147,  176-178 
Reading  Rooms,  120 
Red  Sindhi  cattle,  import  of,  149 
Rejang,  24,  38,  55 
Rcjang  River,  6,  24,  36 
Reptiles,  151 
Residents,  153 
Revenue,  details  of,  18-19 
Rhinoceros,  150 
Rice,  32,  42-43 
Riparian  forest,  53 
Roads,  96-97,  112-113 
Roban.  65 

Royal  Air  Force,  35 
Royal  Navy,  110,  145 
Rubber,  3.  26,  43-45,  66,  89 
Rubber  tappers,  earnings  of,  16 
Rural  Improvement  School, 
v.  Kanowit 


Sadong,  36,  54,  62 
Sago,  27,  32,  46 
Saih  River,  54 

Sale,  Deeds  and  Bills  of,  92 
Salvation  Army,  82 
Samarahan  Rubber  Estate,  4,  44-45 
Santubong.  36,  139,  145 
Saratok,  39 

Sarawak  Electricity  Supply  Co.  Ltd., 
103 

Sarawak  Junior  School  Certificate,  1 
Sarawak  Oilfields  Limited,  14-15,  60 
Sarawak  Rangers,  125 
Sarawak  Rubber  Estates  Ltd., 
praise  of,  44 

Sarawak  Steamship  Company  Ltd., 
108 

Sarawak  Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  114 
Saribas,  35 

Sarikei.  28,  32,  65,  102,  131 
Sarupai  River,  54 
Sawmills.  16,  56,  81 
Scholarships,  2,  6,  42,  74,  75,  85 
Schools,  68-75,  passim; 

attendance  at,  174 
Sea-Dayaks  (Ibans),  11,  12,  13,  15, 

■  68.  76,  77,  125,  151 

Sebuyau,  65,  113 
Sedilu  working  circle,  55 
Serna  tan,  62 

Septicaemia,  haemorrhagic,  49 
Seria,  14 

Serian.  3.  39.  65,  104,  113 
Sharks.  50 

Shell  Group  (oil),  60 
Shipping  (Commercial),  108 
Shipping  (Government),  109 


Sibu,  4,  6,  23,  24,  38,  60,  65.  75,  81, 
82,  85.  101,  104,  106,  108,  116, 
130:  Benevolent  Society,  82 
Sibuti  River,  54,  77 
Silantek.  62 
Silviculture,  56 

Simanggang,  5,  38,  65,  81,  111,  113; 

Road.  38,  113 
Simatan,  55 
Simunjan,  78 

Sindhi-Kelantan  bulls,  for  sale,  48 
Singapore,  56,  81,  130 
Social  Welfare,  81-83 
South  Africa,  56 
Srivijaya,  140 
Stamp  duty,  21 
Statistics,  trade,  24 
Stone,  58,  59,  64,  65 
Straits  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  108 
Students,  overseas,  2 
Suai  River,  54 
Sundar,  28 
Sungei  Buah,  145 
Sungei  Kut  Canal,  4,  107 
Sungei  Sibiew,  35 
Supreme  Council,  6,  85,  154.  155, 
179 

Supreme  Court.  90,  105,  145 
Surveys,  mutation  33;  cadastral  and 
topographical,  35 

Tanjong  Mani,  24,  28 
Tanjong  Serabang,  62 
Taxes,  21,  22 

Teacher-training  74;  new  Centre,  105 
Tebakang,  39 
Telecommunications,  5,  115 
Telegraphs,  117 
Telephones,  116 

Temperature,  40,  130,  147,  176-178 

Timber,  14.  28 

Tobacco,  47 

Tondong,  39 

Town-planning,  36-39 

Trachoma,  81 

Trade  disputes,  16,  89 

Trade,  external,  24 

Trade  Licenses,  3,  22 

Trade  Unions,  16,  89 

Traffic,  96 

Training  Schemes,  Government- 
sponsored,  15 

Transport,  Land,  114:  Controller  of, 
115 

Travelling  dispensaries,  78,  81 
Triso  working  circle,  55 
Trusan  River,  36,  141 
Trusts,  93 

Tuberculosis,  81,  82 


VHF,  5.  116-117 


Turtles,  129;  (and  other  reptiles) 

151;  Islands,  129 

Wages,  level  of,  16 

Unemployment,  none,  14  Water  supplies,  101-103 

United  Engineers  Ltd.,  103  Weights  and  Measures,  89,  156 

United  Kingdom,  2,  6,  56,  57,  74,  75  Wharf  labourers,  earnings  of. 
United  States  of  America,  Woodhead,  E.W.,  1,  72; 

56,  120,  121,  138,  141  Report,  1,  73 

University,  lack  of,  74  World  Health  Organisation,  3, 

Usun  Apau,  55 

Yaws,  78-79 

Veterinary  Section,  49;  officers,  49;  Youth  Club,  Kuching,  76,  82 
Clinic,  105  Youth  Council,  76 
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